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BAKING POWDERS 


OF 
are madi Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restore 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in the process of bolting. 

The ficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
importa: tritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of ail the bodily 
tissues. 

These Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 
other countries. eee 

Baron Lresia, the world-renowned German Chemist, said: 

“Tt ertain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased tem per cent. by your inven- 
tion.” ‘ 

The late Dr. Samvurn Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the. University of 
Penns: 1, said: 

he reparation, while it makes a light, sweet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosphate of 
lime w! ,ad been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.” 


The “ HorsrorpD ALMANA&O AND CodéK Book” sent free on application to the manufacturers, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 


WOVEN BROCHE, 





AND 


PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


t oF. ON. The suceess which this unrivalled VELVETEEN has with has 
onuintteae iw. Te oes imitate it In manner and style of jaaking np. ms imita- 
tions cannot fail te aa the a) of the Bone As ark alewe control ee 
machinery nece these goods, are . bi ¥ 
t Ine th of She velveteens offered th before rehasing, ana see that aos 
and ‘Trade Mark is stamped every second yard, a simile Peing herewith ropeoaae 


To be obtain- eh, A Sold at whole- 
ed at retail in co : TaAve ma <~ | Sel sale by all lead- 
blacks and the ; Ke ing jobbers in 


Ocean . fee America. 
NPAREIL® Shaen & Fithian, 


" a VEL VE TE E N, SOFT. 


fashionable 


shades, of all ys* | 
first class deal- _( NONPAREN e | NEW YORK, 
ers. im Sole Agents. 
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BRAINS NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS- PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat Germ: 


It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain 
and Nerves; prevents Fretfulmess; Gives Quiet, Rest, amd Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no 





Less ,and ise 


Druggists, or by mall, $1.00. 


ble if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days. 
for Nervousness and Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 pachages. 


F. CROSBY CO., 034 & €66 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 


It is a cure 
For sale by 





a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
J free. Address H. HA.et & Co., Portland, Me. 


) A WEEK, $12 a day at home ¢ easily made, Costly 
outfit free. 


Address Truxr & Co., Augusta, Me. 


|" see BONANZA*t222> 


' f) per day athome. Samples worth $ free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 
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2 HOME MAGAZINE FASHIONS. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1883. 


Prepared Expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE from Imported Fashions. 
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Fig. 1. | pee Fig. 2, 

Fig. 1.—Walking-costume com: of Garnet Non- al ’ eil 
anol and woven aod oo. The underskirt Fig. 2. a oye co pete 
s madeof the Nonparell kilted, the bodice is pointed | Velveteen. The skirt is edged wt 
in front with a prinéesse back, the overdress draped | {D88; above these falls a plain skirt with plaited fans 
high at the sides, bouffant in the back. Itis made of | Set in at intervals. Pointed bodice with panier 
the woven broche trimmed with wool iace. Felt hat|4rapery. Black velvet bonnet trimmed with Jet and 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. feathers. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 1883: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, oy THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. !Limited). 


—LADIES' COSTUME. 
ts edges are plainly finished. he pattern to the} 

is No. 8765, which is 9 sizes for ladies | 
from 20 


No. 1. 


FicgurE No. 1. \ decidedly pretty costume 
plain and figured wool goods of seasonable and © skirt 


FIGURE 


novel varieties is 
shown by this 
engraving. The 
skirt is fashion- 
ed in the round, 
| four-gored style, 
and has two tiny 
knife-plaitings 
about its foot 

the plaitings up- 
on the gores be- 
ing surmounted 
by a deep, bag- 
ging puff, which 
is itself headed 
narrow 
plaiting sewed 
on across the 
top of the puff 
to form a self- 
heading. The 
draperies on the 
skirt are 
conspicous for 
the novel effect 
produced by 
very simple 
drapings, the 
back and front 
draperies ‘being 
arranged to pro- 
duce  contrast- 
ing effects at the 
sides. The gores 
and skirt trim- 
mings are of the 
plain goods, and 
so is the front- 
drapery, while 
the back- 
breadth and 
back-drapery 
are of the fig- 
ured goods. The 
| front-drapery is 
raisedquite high 
at theleftside by 
three deep folds, 
which are laid 


ny a 


the 


| close together at 


| this 


side and 
cross the drap- 
ery to the right 
side in diverg- 


| ing outline, giv- 


ing. a graceful 
curve to the low- 
}er part of the 


| drapery, which 


is cut in deep 
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to 36) 
inches, waist 
measure, and | 
costs 35 cents. 
The basque 
has looped tabs 
attached in reg- 
ilar succession 
to its lower edge 
to harmonize in | 
disposal with | 
the front-drap- | 
ery, the tabs be- 
ng of thelfigured 
goods lined with 
the plain. The 
basque is of tl e] 
figured 
and -is fitted by 
d oud ] e ; 
darts, narrowun- 
der-arm gores 


low side-back 


goods, 


bust 


and a 

center 
seam. Itis quite 
short, but the 
addition of the 

tabs produces a 

stylish depth 

The coat sleeves 
have looped tabs | 
like those on the 
lower edge of 
the 

tached to them, 
the tabs on each 


gores 


curved 


basque at- 


being underlaid | | 


with a frill of | 
deep lace, and 
the seam attach- | 
ing them being | 
covered by a} 
fold of the plain | 
goods pulled| 
through an oval 
side towrinkle it 
softly. A stand- 
ing collar encir- 
eles the neck, 
and inside it is 
worn & lace frill, 
while outside it | 
is arranged a| 
ribbon that has | 
one end sloped | 
off in a point and 
pulled through | 
a slide at the | 


| 
| 
| 
1} 
| 





| 


throat. The pat- 
the 
s No. 


from 28 


tern 


|; tabs that are 
jj lined with the 
| figured goods and then upturned and tacked in po 
| Sition. The back-drapery falls in a long point,and to 46 


FIGURE No. 1.—Lapres’ Cost 


msque 
whic! n 1 izes for ladies 


measure, and costs 30 cents. | 


S766. 
inches, 
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No. 877 


5 to 9 
| require 
| yard 
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‘IRLS' COSTUME, 
his pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 
For a girl of 8 years, it will 
is of material 22 inches wide, or 14 
Price of pattern, 25 cents 


age 


es wide. 


8764 


I ront 


View. 


8778 





Back 





FOR OCTOBER, 1883; PUBLISHED BY THE 


No, 8769 
. Sib, 


SS 


8793 
LADIES’ JERSEY 
BASQUE. 

No. 8793.—The pattern to 
this stylishly designed basque 
is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, it 
requires 38 yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 14 yard 
of goods 48 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents, 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

No. 8764.—This pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, it 
needs 8} yards of one material 
and 4% vards of another 22 in- 
ches wide, or 4} yards of the 
one and 2} vards of the other 48 
inches wide. Price, 40 cents 





8769 


View. Front View 





8769 

Back View, 
GIRLS’ COSTU ME. 

This pattern is in 10 sizes for girls 


from 3 to 12 years old. For a girl of 8 years, it 


> 


will require 5 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 23 
vards 48 inches wide 


Price of pattern, 30 cents 





Back View. 

















BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK 


LADIES’ WRAP 
No. 8753.—The pattern to 
this elegantly shaped wrap is 
nicely adapted to silk, satin or 
any other material suitable for 
such garments The pattern 
is in 10 sizes for ladies from 





28 to 46 inches, bust measure 
To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, will require 
5$ yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 24 vards 48 inches 
wide, or 28 yards 54 inches 


~~ 
8774 wide, Price of pattern, 35 cents S774 


Front View LADIES’ FROCK COAT. Rack View. 
. (ALSO KNOWN AS THE NEWMARKET COAT) 
No. 8774.—Piain and faney cloths and coatings of all kinds may 


be made up into garments of this 
style. 


In the present instance a very fine variety of Ulster cloth was used in the construction, and the 
trimming consists of machine-stitching and buttons. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. To make the coat for a lady of medium size, will require 7 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 3} yards 48 inches wide, or 34 yards 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents. 


CHILD'S - CHILD'S 
BRETON \, oa 3 LONG 
COSTUME \). Sa SS COAT. 
No. 8758. 4 . No. 8759. 
—This cos- Bm r “ —Dark blue 
tume has a B . cloth was 
f vestinserted Be selected for 
in Breton SS the develop- 
style, and ix ment of this 
very _ pleas- ie : s jaunty-look- 
ing in effect. ‘ . oy ing garment 
The pattern ; : 4 in the pres- 
is in 5 sizes S 3 oF ent instance: : 
for children : : ' > and black. Mev 
from 2 to 6 8758 silk bra id 8759 
years of age.. trime it 
Front View. To make the Back Vieu Front View. handsomely. Back View. 
costume for a child of 6 years, needs 34 yards of . The pattern is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 
one material and 1% yard of another 22 inches yearsofage. Forachild of 6 years, it needs 3 yards 
wide, or 14 vard of the one and rt yard of the of goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 27 inches wide, | 
other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. i] 
Slapennenistenmes res perenne cea ne, . = - essed 
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Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 

Fieure No. 2.—Consisting of Ladies’ costume No. 
8763, which is here constructed of suit goods and 
velvet, and ornamented with a large bow of satin 
ribbon. The pattern to the costume is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and 
costs 40 cents. To make the garment of one ma- 
terial for a lady of medium size, will require 114 








yards 22 inches wide, or 54 yards 48 inches wide. 
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FIGURE NO MISSES’ COSTUME. 

Fiaure No. 3.--This consists of Misses’ polo- 
naise No, 8760, and skirt No. 8082. The polo- 
naise is here made of brocaded satin, and is ver, 
stylish in its fashioning. Its pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 
30 cents. Plain satin is used for the skirt, the 
pattern of which is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. To make 
the costume from one material for a miss of 12 
years, will require 88 yards 22 inches wide: the 
polonaise needing 54 yards; and the skirt, 3} yards 








| 
; 
; 
| 
i 
Figure No. 3.—Misses’ CosTuME. | 
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BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK 


FicgurE No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME 
Figure No. 4.—Consisting of Misses’ cos- 
tume No, 8750, which is here represented 


| as developed in plain and fancy suit goods, 


the polonaise portion being finished with 
machine-stitching. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and 
costs 35 cents. To make the costume for a 
miss of 12 years, will require 8§ yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 44 yards 48 inches wide. 


ain? 


A 


Fievre No. 5.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 

Figure No. 5.—This consists of Ladies’ skirt No. 

8785, and basque No. 8793. The skirt pattern is in 

9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, 

and costs 35 cents. The basque pattern is in 13 sizes 

for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 

30 cents. For a lady of medium size, the costume 

: i ; needs 184 of material 22 inches wide; the skirt 
Figur No. 4.—Misses’ Costume. calling for 14§ yards, and the basque for 38 yards 
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i : H a 
8754 


8754 8755 


i] Front View. Back View Front View Back Vis 
GIRLS’ LONG COAT, WITH HOOD GIRLS’ STREET COSTUME 
| No. 8754.—This pattern is in 10 sizes for girls No. 8755.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 
}from 3 to 12 years old. Fora girl of 8 years, it } to 9 years of ag For « girl of 8 years, it needs 
i] needs 38 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2j yards 43 yards of one material and 1 yard of another 22 
| 27 inches wide, or 1§ yard 48 inches wide, with} yard inches wide, or 2 yards of the one and 4 yard of 
of silk 20 inches wide. Price of pattern, 26 cents the other 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents 


| 





8757 
Front View. 


8756 


Front View, 





Back View. 
CHILD'S COAT. 
No, 8757.—This pattern is in 5 





8756 = _ 
Back View. ‘iaurE No. 6.—OHILD’S DRESS 

CHILD'S COSTUME. FiauRE No. 6.—This consists 

No. 8756.—This pattern isin 5 of Child’s dress No. 8770. The 

| sizes for children from 2to6 years pattern is in 5 sizes for children sizes for children from 2 to 6 
jof age. To makethecostumefor from 2 to6 years old, and costs20 years old. For a child of 6 years, 
la child of 6 years, will require 38 cents. Fora child of 6 years, it it needs 3{ yards of material 22 
| yards of goods 22 inches wide, or needs 1 yard of goods 36 inches inches wide, or 3 yards 27 inch- | 
114 yard of material 48 inches wide, with 14 yard of flounceem- es wide, or 1§ yard 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. broidery8 inches deep fortheskirt. wide. Price of f pattern, 20 cents. | 
on 
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RICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW 


BUTTE 


8303 


Front View Bach View 
BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED SACK COAT. 


No. 8803.—The pattern to this coat is in 9 sizes 
| for boys from 7 to lS years ofage. Tomakethecoat from 3 to 10 

| for a boy of 11 years, will require 2g yards of ma for a boy of 7 years, will require 2g yards of ma- || 
Price of pattern 25 cents terial 27 inches wide Price of pattern, 20 cents. || 


Front View. 
BOYS’ BLOUSE. 
No, 880 This pattern is in 8 sizes for boys 
10 years of age. To make the blouse 


terial 27 inches wide 


LADIES’ WRAP. \ f LADIES’ COAT 

No. 8740.—This pattern is No. 8752, —This pattern is in 
in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 ; 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
to 46 inches, bust measure. ; nches, bust measure. For a 
For a lady of medium size, it lady of medium size, it needs 
needs 3} yards of goods 22 in- 1} yards of one material and 14 
ches wide, or 14 vard 48 inches = : of another 22 inches wide 
fy Pd Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


wide. Price of pattern, 30 cts 


ee eae 
Fieure No. 7.—BOY’S COSTUME. 
Figure No. 7.—This consists of Bovs’ blouse 
No 8798, and pants No. 8799. The patterns 
are each in 8 sizes for boys from 5 to 12 years of 
age: the blouse costing 20 cents ; and the pants, 
ldcents. For aboy of 9 years, the blouse calls 
for 2} yards of goods 27 inches wide, and the 
pants for 1 yard, with } yard of stay linen. 


S MISSES’ BASQUE. 
8768 No. 8768.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For a miss 
of 12 years, it needs 3 yards of material 22 inches 


wide, or 1% yard 48 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. Back View. 
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8800 


| Front View. Front View. 











8801 
Back View. 
BOYS’ SINGLE-BREAST 
ED SACK COAT. 

No. 8801,—This pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for boys 
from 5 to 12 years old. 
For a boy of 9 years, it 
requires 2} yards 27 in- 
ches wide. Price, 20 cts. 


| $800 

Back View. 
|| BOYS" DOUBLE-BREAST- 
\| ED SACK COAT. 

No. 8800.—This pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for boys 
from 5 to 12 years old. 
For a boy of 9 years, it 
|needs 28 yards 27 in- 

‘ Price, 25 cts. 


ches wid 


2 See = wa —— 
Figure No. 8.—MISSES TOILETTE 

Figure No. 8.—-This consists of Misses 
costume No. 8762, which is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For « 
miss of 12 years, it requires 74 yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 3} vards 48 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents 





MISSES’ COSTUME. 

No. 8750.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make 
the costume for a miss of 12 years, will re- 
quire 74 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 





34 yards 48 inches wide, together with 1% | 
r S180 yard of’ velvet 20 inches wide for facings 8750 
| Front View. ud bands Price of pattern, 35 cents Back View. 


The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 
|| any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. = 
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WHAT LEADING FASHION JOURNALS, WHO ARE COMPETENT 


GONTTISOXY 'IVEENAD 


AUTHORITIES, SAY OF OUR GOODS. 


Fall Fashions. 


Velvets and the fine grade velveteens 
promise to be favorite articles of wear 
for the coming fall season. The 
leading modistes of New York, the 
fashion authorities of Paris, and those 
of Berlin, ail speak of the popularity 
of these goods, and prophesy that more 
of them will be worn during the season 


of '83 than ever before 





Th 


Godey, Sept., 1883. 


“Of all annoyances as connected 
with ‘ La Toilette’ none is greater than 
the purchase of some material, appa- 
rently the very thing required, andthe 
subsequent finding that appearances 
are deceitful and money, time, and 
trouble have all been wasted in-the 
acquirement of an article whose beauty 
was transient and durability ‘ nil.’ 

“Since our first recommendation of 
‘Arcadia Velveteen’ every purchaser 
has reiterated the praise we bestowed. 


Many makers would have contented 
themselves with having thus gained 
public favor, but the great competition 
in velveteens, and the praiseworthy 
determination not to be surpassed, 
have led the manufacturers of the 
‘Arcadia Velveteens’ to be constantly 
seeking improvements which have re- 
sulted in the production of the ‘Gen- 
uine Woven Fast Pile with Genoa 


” 


The “ Arcadia” brand, by its depth 
and richness of color, closeness of pile, 
and its admirable durability, comes in 
to claim the foremost place among vel- 
veteens, It has the Genoa face, a fea- 


raid, and pockets alxo bound with 


f black ARCADIA VELVETEEN. 


ture which has made the Genoa vel- 
vets famous. Many ladies prefer these 
velveteens to vel vets, inasmuch as they . ; 
equal the latter in appearance and cost wuss. 


Knickerbocker suit for boys made o 


only one-third as much. In addition 


Peterson, Sept., 1883. 


“ Another season brings to us many 
of our old friends with even greater 
claims to our favor, and among them 
all none have improved theshort inter- 
val between the last season and this to 
a greater purpose than the ‘Amadia 
Velveteen’ For depth of beauty and 
richness of color and durability, the 


‘Arcadia Velveteen’ is surpassed by 
nothing of its kind. It is shown this 
REMEMBER! For the protection of the season in all the latest and most beau- 


consumer we stamp every yard with the y 3 L "] ET E E N tiful shades and tints that are ruling 


- in the most fashionable Parisian novel- 
REGISTERED) mh 


to this, they are much lighter material 


and more comfortable to wear 


With the above items in mind, our 


an added coat bound with silk b 


lady readers may be assured of know- 
ing what is economical and fashiona- 
ble for the fall. 


>pposite stamp. See you get it. 


Vith the above indorsements, it is needless for the roprietors to say anything, except to ask consumers to compare 
these goods with any other make and decide for themselves. 





The Fast Pile “ Arcadia Velveteen” is of genuine woven fast pile, with Genoa face, and is the only 
velveteen in the market that can rightfully claim these qualities. They have stood the test of one 
season, and have continued to grow in favor from the time of their first introduction up to now. For 
ladies’ costumes they are unrivalled, having the following advantages over all others: First, the color 
is positive and lustrous in all shades. Second, in appearance it cannot be easily distinguished from 
Lyons silk velvet, being much thinner and finer in texture, and consequently less heavy than ordi- 
nary velveteen or velvets, and will outwear any other material of equal finish and dress. 


Sold at retail by all first-class dry goods stores, and to the wholesale trade only by 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, Agents in United States, 


165 CNURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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8800 


| Front View. 




















yard of’ velvet 20 inches wide for facings 
Front View, und bands. Price of pattern, 35 cents Back View. 
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i Back View. Back View. 

BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREAST- BOYS’ SINGLE-BREAST T 

4 |] ED SACK COAT. ED SACK COAT. i 
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Figure No. 8.—MISSES TOILETTE | ™ 
Figure No. 8.—This consists of Misses’ 
costume No. 8762, which is in 8 sizes for cons 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For a 
miss of 12 years, it requires 74 yards of 1} ppo 
material 22 inches wide, or 3} yards 48 Witl 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents 
MISSES’ COSTUME. U 
| No. 8750.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for vely 
: . , - . : seas 
i} misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make indi 
the costume for a miss of 12 years, will re- is pe 
quire 74 yards of material 22 inches wide, or g pe 
| 34 yards 48 inches wide, together with 1% ; 
| | an : 8750 | S 
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WHAT LEADING FASHION JOURNALS, WHO ARE COMPETENT 
AUTHORITIES, SAY OF OUR GOODS, 


Fall Fashions. | Godey, Sept., 1883. 


“Of all annoyances as connected 
Velvets and the fine grade velveteens ‘ ; with ‘ La Toilette’ none is greater thar 
the purchase of some material, appa- 
rently the very thing required, and the 
leading modistes of New York, the . subsequent finding that appearances 
- » are deceitful and money, time, and 
fashion authorities of Paris, and those . trouble have all been wasted in-the 
acquirement of an article whose beauty 
was transient and durability ‘nil.’ 
“Since our first recommendation of 
‘Arcadia Velveteen’ every purchaser 
has reiterated the praise we bestowed. 
Many makers would have contented 
themselves with having thus gained 
public favor, but the great competition 
in velveteens, and the praiseworthy 
determination not to be surpassed, 
have led the manufacturers of the 
‘Arcadia Velveteens’ to be constantly 
seeking improvements which have re- 
sulted in the production of the ‘Gen- 
uine Woven Fast Pile with Genoa 
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promise to be favorite articles of wear 


for the coming fall season. The 


of Berlin, ail speak of the popularity 
of these goods, and prophesy that more 
of them will be worn during the season 


of 83 than ever before. 


CADIA VELVETEEN 


, and pockets also bx 


The “ Arcadia” brand, by its depth 
and richness of color, closeness of pile, 
and its admirable durability, comes in 
to claim the foremost place among vel- 


veteens. It has the Genoa face, a fea- 


made of black At 


with silk braid 


ture which has made the Genoa vel- 


vets famous. Many ladies prefer these 


velveteens to vel vets, inasmuch as they r om: 
ruce, 


Peterson, Sept., 1883. 


“ Another season brings to us many 
of our old friends with even greater 
claims to our favor, and among them 
all none have improved the short inter- 


equal the latter in appearance and cost 
only one-third as much. In addition 
to this, they are much lighter material 


and more comfortable to wear 


With the above items in mind, our 


lady readers may be assured of know 


an added coat bound 


Knickerbocker suit for boys 


ing what is economical and fashiona- ; : wall eiiivenslithen tect senene andl ite 
a greater purpose than the ‘Amadia 
Velveteen’ For depth of beauty and 
richness of color and durability, the 


‘Arcadia Velveteen’ is surpassed by 
nothing of its kind. It is shown this 
season in all the latest and most beau- 


REMEMBER! F. i f th 
a Vy 3 L y ET E. 3 | tiful shades and tints that are ruling 


consumer we stamp every yard with the - te 
ns in the most fashionable Parisian novel- 
REGISTERED) 


ble for the fall. 


>pposite stamp. See you get it. ties. 
Vith the above indorsements, it is needless for the roprietors to say anything, except to ask consumers to conipare 
these goods with any other make and decide for themselves. 


The Fast Pile “ Arcadia Velveteen” is of genuine woven fast pile, with Genoa face, and is the only 
velveteen in the market that can rightfully claim these qualities. They have stood the test of one 
season, and have continued to grow in favor from the time of their first introduction up to now. For 
ladies’ costumes they are unrivalled, having the following advantages over all others: First, the color 
is positive and lustrous in all shades. Second, in appearance it cannot be easily distinguished from 
Lyons silk velvet, being much thinner and finer in texture, and consequently less heavy than ordi- 
nary velveteen or velvets, and will outwear any other material of equal finish and dress. 


Sold at retail by all first-class dry goods stores, and to the wholesale trade only by 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, Agents in United States, 


165 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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IF EATING WERE A FELONY 


it could not be more terribly punished than by 
» the tortures of indigestion. Why endure them? 

| Every dyspeptic knows, or ought to know, that 
TA RARAN T’sS 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is a specific for the complaint. Why then suffer! 


It is sheer folly. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


**T owe my FSTERBROOK’ STEEL 














Restoration 





to Health 
and Beauty Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 180, 388, 161, 
fo the For Sale by all Stationers. 
CUTICURA Works, Camden Neo. 26 John St, Now Yer, 











A 
ss») REMEDIES.” = | ——— 
2 OPIUM 


T)82IGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Ttehing Habit easily cured with CHLORIDE OF GOLD 
Tortures, Scrofula, Balt Rheum, and Infantile lu- Lesue E. Kretry, D., Surceon, C. & A. R. R. 
mors cured by the Corioura Rewepixs, DwiahsT, Ziinois. 
Curicuna Resovvart, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and pulsonous elo- 
ments, and thas removes the enuse,. 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allaya Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Uloora 











and Sores, and restores the Hair. 2 - 4 Te © any suffering w or ” 
Resnisitay prepared” from Conetna, it Indlapenaable ta chitis who earnestly desire rellet, !can 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. itive Cure. A Home Ti . No 
Corcurs Rewxpixs are abeolutely pare, and the only charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. ble Treatise Free. Certificates Irpm Doc- 
Sold everywhere, Price, Outieurn, SO cents; Sonp, tors. L inist 8 , oe 
25 centa; Resolvent, @1. Potter Drug and Chem Adi awyers, Ministers, 1 ess-men. 
feal Oo., Boston, ress Rey. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 











) LOTTS The Favorite Numbere, 303, 404, 
JOSEPH G' 332, 351, 170, and his other styles 
STEEL PENS. _ sot) by Att DcAers throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 


Asthma and Hay Fever, 
THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 


KNIGHT'S NEW TREATISE SENT FREE. 








Large, Fancy Advertising Cards, all different, 
for 108-centstamps. CARD WORKS, Montpe ier, Vt. 


Protect your Babes from Colds, 

Coughs, and Croup, by dressing 

’ them in the Merino Drawers 

Jor Infants. They are made 
in sizes to fitchildren from 
three months to three years 
of age, are neat, warm, 
cheap, and convenient of 
adjustment. Attached to 
waist or undershirt by but 
tons or safety-pins, quick- 
ly removed and replaced 
when necessary, and nol 
liable to become soiled. Physi 
cians recommend them 


me f 
sol / dealers in ladies’ 
and children’s underwear 
ar Manufactured 
y 





<A 
SOLD by Watchmakers. By Sail, 8 eos 


WREE, J. 8, BIRCH & CO., 83 Dey St., N. ¥. 


Columbia Bicycles 


and TRICYCLES, | 
THE POPULAR STEEDS OF TO-DAY. 


Send 8-cent stamp for 36-page Il)us 
} trated Catalogue, with price listand full 
AV information, | 
ing THE POPE M'F'G CO., 

661 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | Patented June 20th, 1882. 











FLAVELL BROS., 


Germantown, Pa. 

















IN EARLY AUTUMN. 


Woods in leafy wealth arrayed, 
Lordly rushes straight and tall, 

Ferns and grasses in the glade; 
Wondrous beauty crowns them all 




















cuuunent, and in reece It 18 a8 COMMON as o! 
old, as well as in Arabia and Egypt. Rev. J. G. 
Wood, in his Natural History, says : 
“It seems to be rather a local bird, some parts 
of England appearing to be quite unsuited to its 
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gaie may provably 1O1LOW tnelr exampie. 

“The food of the nightingale consists princi- 
pally of various insects, and it is so powerfully 
attracted by the common mealworm, that one of 
these creatures employed as a bait is sure to attract 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


EW singing-birds havea more splendid reputa- 
tion, and few a plainer dress, than the far- famed 
nightingale. It is migratory, visiting Eng- 
land in April and remaining until it has hatched 
its brood of young and disappearing about Sep- 
tember. It is found in various places on the 
continent, and in Greece it is as common as of 
old, as well as in Arabia and Egypt. Rev. J. G. 
Wood, in his Natural History, says : 
“Tt seema to be rather a local bird, some parts 
of England appearing to be quite unsuited to its 
VoL. L1.—40, 





habits. The northern counties are sel- 

dom visited by this bird, and in Ireland 

and Scotland it is almost unknown. 

Attempts have been made to introduce 

the nightingale into different parts of 

England by substituting its eggs for 

those of robins and other small birds, 

but although the young were regularly 

=“. hatched and fledged, they all retired 

at the usual season and never came back again. 

It is very probable that the quality and drain- 

age of the soil and the character of the cultivation 

may have some influence upon the nightingale, 

for it is well known that certain singing-birds 

which had previously been excluded from the 

northern parts of England, have advanced north- 

ward together with cultivation, and the nightin- 
gale may probably follow their example. 

“The food of the nightingale consists princi- 
pally of various insects, and it is so powerfully 
attracted by the common mealworm, that one of 
these creatures employed as a bait is sure to attract 

(553) 
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the bird to its destruction. It appears to make 
great havoc among the caterpillars, which come 
out to feed at night and are to be seen so abun- 
dantly on warm, damp eveninge. 

“ As is well known, the song of the nightingale 
is almost wholly uttered in the evening, but the 
bird may sometimes be heard in full song through- 
out the day. Toward the end of June, when the 
young birds are hatched, the song changes into a 
kind of rough, croaking sound, which is uttered 
by way of warning, and accompanied by a sharp 
snapping sound of the beak. The time when the 
nightingales sing loudest and most constantly is 
during the week or two after their arrival, for 
they are then engaged in attracting their mates, 
and sing in fierce rivalry of each other, hoping 





place within a yard of a footpath. -The nest is 
made of grass and leaves and is of exceedingly 
slight construction, so slight, indeed, that to re- 
move it without damage is a very difficult process 
and requires the careful use of the hands, The 
eggs are generally four, and sometimes five, in 
number, and are of a peculiar smooth olive-brown, 
that distinguishes them at once from the egg of 
any other British bird of the same size. The 
color of the nightingales isa rich hair-brown upon 
the upper parts of the body, and grayish-white 
below, the throat being of a lighter hue than the 
breast and abdomen. The entire length of the 
bird rather exceeds six inches,” 

Almost all the interest connected with the 
nightingale centres in its song. Jesse points to 





to fascinate their brides by the splendor of their it as a special instance of the power of emulation 
voices. When once the bird has procured a part- | in causing birds to sing at pairing-time, “At such 
ner, he becomes deeply attached to her, and if he | times, two nightingales may be heard pouring 


be captured, soon pines away and dies, full of 
sorrowful remembrances. The bird dealers are 


therefore anxious to catch the nightingale before | 


the first week has elapsed, as they can then, by 
dint of care and attention, preserve the bird in 
full song to a very late period. Mr. Yarrell men- 
tions an instance where a caged nightingale sang 
upon an hundred and fourteen successive days. 
“The nest of the nightingale is always placed 
upon or very near the ground, and is generally 
carefully hidden beneath heavy foliage. One such 
nest, that I discovered in Wiltshire, was placed 
among the knotted and gnarled roots of an old 
vy-covered thorn stump that still maintained its 


‘forth their delightful notes, both day and night, 


|near each other. When a female arrives, a con- 


test takes place for her, and when her choice has 
been made, the rejected bird quits the locality and 


| resumes its song in some other quarter.” 


“The rapture, sweetness, and force of the 
strain,” says Rey. Mr. G. Watkins, “is marvelous. 
| We have listened for an hour at a time to the bird 
pouring forth burst after burst without intermis- 
sion a few yards over our head, yet perfectly hid 
in among the foliage, utterly indifferent to any 
| one’s presence, possessed, as the ancients would 
have said, of the spirit of song. On reaching 
‘home, a mile away, in the gray dawn of a brief 
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SOME OLD-TIME CILARACTERS. 


summer night, the bird’s song could still be heard 
pealing forth strongly passage after passage of 
curiously intricate melody.” 

Izaak Walton writes: ‘“ The nightingale, another 
of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet, loud 
music out of her little instrumental throat, that 
it might make mankind to think miracles are not 
ceased. He that at midnight, when the very la- 
borer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very 
often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of 
her voice, might well be lifted above earth and 
say, ‘Lord, what music hast Thou provided for 
the saints in Heaven, when Thou affordest bad 
men such music on earth?’ ” 

In a critical analysis of the song, an English 
writer says; “It is a noteworthy feature of bird- 
song that for the most part it does not wander 
freely from note to note, but cenfines itself to cer- 
tain fixed groups of notes, which may be called 
elementary themes or motives, The song of the 
lark illustrates the absence of such recurring 
phrases; the song of the robin, the chaffinch, the 
thrush, the nightingale, and a host of others, is 
marked by their presence. A bird’s rank in the 
feathered orchestra may be determined by the 
number and beauty of these recurring phrases. 


Measured in this way, the nightingale is facile | 


princeps among the visitanta of our climate, though 
it is disputed whether the American mocking- 
bird is not superior by reason of ite richer reper- 
toire of subjects.” 

No bird has been so universal a favorite with 


poets. Among all their descriptions of its melody, | 
all their expressed delight in its song, Keats’s cele- | 
brated “ Ode to the Nightingale,” from which we | 


take two or three stanzas, is by almost common con- 
sent held to be unsurpassed in feeling and beauty: 


“ My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-ward had sunk ; 
’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in the happiness— 
That thou, light-winged dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beeches green and shadows numberless, 
Singest of suramer in full-throated ease. 


’ ‘ * » 


“ Darkling, I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! : 


“ Thou wert not born for death, immortal bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 

The voice [ hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for 

home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that ofttimes hath 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the frame 


Of perilous seas, in fairy-land folorn.” 


SOME OLD-TIME CHARACTERS, 


HO of us “ aunties” does not remember the 
WW seamstress of long ago—that important 
person who came annually or semi-an- 
nually, as the case might be, to “do up” the 
family sewing? What preparations went on 
against her coming! How our mothers made fre- 
quent visits to the neighboring towns for materials 
and worked day and night to get “ things ready,” 
so that no precious time should be lost when the 
week came round that was promised her by the 
seamstress. A skilled workwoman indeed was 
she; for no garment, from a gentleman’s overcoat 
to a lady’s underwaist, was beyond her skill. 
How distinctly we recall that one in particular 
who was the presiding genius of the old home 
neighborhood. She was young, scarcely more 
than twenty, but there was nothing which her 
skillful fingers could not fashion into shapeliness. 
Half-worn coats and dresses were made over to 
“look better than new,” father said, while the 
new garments would do credit to stronger hands. 
| Tailoress, dressmaker, cloakmaker in one was she, 
and as cheerful and happy as though the world 
belonged to her alone and as free from gossip as 
the queen herself. No one ever heard any traffic 
of that kind from “Mary.” To tell the truth, 
she and the teacher, who “ boarded round,” were 
the heroines of my childish ambitions, To become 
able to perform the duties of either was the highest 
‘aspiration I knew, and the week that brought 
either to our home was an epoch counted upon 
and eagerly longed for. 
How well I remember sitting close by the seam- 
stress as she worked; watching her press seams, 
make buttonholes, and sew on hooks and eyes; or 
jeagerly listened while she sang “A Life on the 
| Ocean Wave,” “Highland Mary,” or “Sandy far 
jat Sea.” This last used to make my hair stand 
on end, as I imagined Sandy’s “ shivering stand ” 
in Mary’s bed-chamber as “ Mary laid her down 
to rest,” and warn her to prepare “ to go with him 
‘unto that shore,” etc. Sometimes she would be 
learning a song. She would pin the ballad to the 


| back of the chair that held her work and learn 


Still wouldst thou sing, and f have ears in vain— the words in that way, Many a verse I learned 


To thy high requiem become a sod. 


|oi them myself. Occasionally she would yield to 
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my pleading and give me a seam tosew. One 
such experiment usually finished operations, for 
I would have the most of it to pick out again and 
be forbidden to “ bother.” 

There must have been a genuine spirit of charity 
in this cheerful, merry woman. One family in 
the neighborhood lost the mother from it. The 
father was a hard-working farmer, a gentleman 
born, but poor and unable to hire a housekeeper 
for his four little children and himself. Besides, 
in those days, there were current notions that a 
lone woman should not live at the home of a lone 
man, no matter how dreadful the stress might be. 
Our seamstress had loved the wife of this farmer 
as she loved her own mother or sister. So, as 
weeks rolled by and no relative or friend or hire- 
ling came to take charge of the little children, 
many a warm mother-heart went out in pity 
over the situation, but no one offered any sub- 


stantial aid until one day “ Mary” volunteered 
her services 

Many were the words of expostulation she 
heard. “You are too young,” said one; “ You 


will lose your business,” said another; “ You will 
lose your reputation,” finally was said. Butto one 
and all Mary turned a deaf ear. 

“T am going, whatever it costs,” was the firm 


reply. And go she did, and for six months there | 


was sunshine in that home such as had not been 
since the mother’s busy hands were folded under 
the coffin’s lid. Then a maiden aunt came and 
the seamstress left. I think no one ever thought 
less of her for the act she performed, and as for 
losing her business, she was far too well skilled 
for that. Her services were in as great demand as 
ever, and in every house she was a welcome pres- 
ence, until one day “a young farmer came that 
way” and transplanted the little seamstress to a 
home of her own. 

Another old-time character was the teacher, 
who “ boarded round,” and received, besides these 
privileges, the magnificent sum of ten dollars a 
month for her services! Think of that, school- 
marm of to-day! The week that brought her 





}and even her clothes. And what a treat to be 
| allowed, as we sometimes were, to accept an iny 

| tation to go home with her and stay over Sunday 
I do not think any anticipated journey to Europe 

| now could be so fraught with delightful expecta 
tions as was that visit te the home of the district 
schoolteacher, who “ boarded round.” 

Another event of those days was “ catechising 
|day.”” When the minister came, according to 
| previous announcement from the pulpit, and in 
| structed the children of his flock in the way of 
| life according tothe Westminster catechism, that 
was a red-letter day to those who delighted “ to do 
him honor,” by having the lesson at their tongues 
end. How we rattled off that Scripture text and 
looked triumphantly over to our rival, who had 
forgotten the place of reference. The “ catechet 
ical class” was divided into three grades: First, the 
shorter catechism, for the smaller children; sec- 
ond, the intermediate, for older children, and 
third, the Bible class, for advanced scholars. The 
|teacher and the young ladies and gentlemen of 
| the district belonged in this, and on the appointed 
day they came, “all dressed up,” to the catechis- 
ing. How we little ones stared first at them and 
then down at our stiff pantalets and stiffer shoes. 
How still the good children were and how restless 
were the urruly ones. And oh! what disgrace 
| could equal a reprimand from the minister? 

Ah! well, these characters and events are things 
|of a fast disappearing age. The seamstress of 
|to-day is constantly in the sitting-room. It has 
| steel arms and iron feet and is tireless, while a De- 
| morest or Butterick supply the styles. The 
| teacher of to-day pays cash for her board out of a 
| far more liberal salary than the old system fur- 
|nished. The “catechising day” has been dis- 
| placed by the Sunday school, and the old cate- 
|chism has almost gone out of existence. Soon, 
|we that are left to remember will sit by bright 
| firesides and tell to the wondering little ones of 
| another generation stories of the times that were. 
They will lift their surprised eyes and ask how 
we ever got along without a sewing-machine or 


) 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


anywhere was one of triumph, of satisfaction, and | Sunday school or gas or electric light or telephone’ 
of good living, for the school-teacher was high up| And maybe we will echo the questions with a 
in the social scale and each vied with the other | sigh and a happy remembrance for those half 
todo her honor. How clean we kept our aprons | forgotten times and characters. 

that week. How choice we were in our language. Mrs. 8. M. Hartovenr. 
How conciliating to the little ones and obedient | 

to the older ones were we! Indeed, every one,| Iv has been said that the most valuable man is 
from the parents down to the year-old baby, were | he who, while superior in one thing, is fairly good 
on their best behavior then. How kindly she | in several; and the same truth holds good in men- 
noticed our pet kittens and chickens and suggested | tal and moral life, as well as in business or profes- 
names for them which, to our childish ears, were | sion. The finest mind is that which, though atrong- 
rather euphonious. How near we got to the heart | est in a favorite line of thought, is able to run with 
of our teacher then. It seemed as if the awful | ease in many others; and the best moral character 
ebasm between her and us was bridged over dur- | is that which, while excelling in certain good quali- 


ing that week, and we grew to love her, as she | ties which are spontaneous, has yet acquired many 
talked about her home and her mother and sisters | others in which it was deficient. 





VANDYEE. 


VANDYKE. 


NTHONY VAN DYCK (or Vandyke, the 
A English form of the name) was born at 
Antwerp on the 22d of March, 1599. Our 
portrait is from a picture made by his own hand. 
The father of Vandyke was a pious silk mer- 
chant, with a long line of rich ancestors, while his 
mother, Mary Cuypers, was celebrated for her 


ao i 


work, the great painter accepted him as a pupil, 
to the latter’s immense delight, and taught him 
with a very special care. One story of the period 
illustrates at once his actual command of the brush 
and the readiness of his associates to allow the 
superiority of young Vandyke. It was the custom 
of Rubens, when his day’s work was over, to ride 
some little way out of Antwerp for the sake of 
exercise, and it was also the custom of his scholars 


needlework ; and just before the birth of this, the| to bribe the servant to permit them entrance to 
seventh of her twelve sons, was busy at her master-| Rubens’ studio to examine the work on which he 
piece, a representation of the story of Susannah. | was engaged. On one occasion some jostling took 
She early discovered the taste of her son for draw-| place, with the dreadful mishap of depriving a 
ing, and persuaded his father to enter him at the | picture of the Virgin of her nose and chin. Van- 
age of ten into the studio of Henry Van Balen, a | dyke was agreed on as the hero who should replace 
fellow-disciple of Rubens. The boy-artist was | the lost charms, and he accomplished the exciting 
immediately fired by the longing to become a dis- | deception with such consummate skill that Rubens 
ciple of Rubens, whose fame was in the mouth of| only detected it after the closest scrutiny. The 
all his associates; and after four years of hard | baad of recreant pupils was summoned into the 








< 
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presence of the master, and, on a confession being | the nobles had thrown themselves; that the im- 
made, Rubens was not unwilling to grant a full; mense number of portraits he executed were to 
and free pardon. some extent dragged out of him against his pas- 

A very interesting episode, doubly interesting | sion for nobler and more complete work, in order 
by its results in times comparatively recent, marked | that he might be able to live in the style of a 
the period immediately preceding his journey to | wealthy lord, and ape the follies of the class in 
Italy. When on his way from Antwerp, he stopped | which he was privileged and condemned to move; 
at the little village of Saventhem, in Flanders, | that he even, driven to half-madness by the difi- 
and there saw and was fascinated by the fair face | culty of obtaining sufficient means for his luxuri- 
of Anna Van Ophem. The young painter found | ous life, superstitiously, like a medieval sorcerer, 
the delight of wandering im the valley with the | attempted to discover the secret of changing base 
pretty village maid stronger than the charm of an | metal into gold! His love of money, not in a 
Italian sojourn and of all future fame; so there he | miserly way, but for the vain pleasures it could 
dallied for a long time, till Rubens was alarmed | purchase, is well illustrated by the story regarding 


and took urgent means to shake him from his 
lethargy. But, previous to starting, Vandyke had 
left memorials behind him, the history of whieh 
is quite a little romance. At Anna’s persuasion 
he painted the Virgin, a portrait of the village | 
maid herself, for the little country church; and | 
for a smal] fee he executed another picture, a por- 
trait of St. Martin, to gratify the delighted simple 
folks of Saventhem. The former piéture is said 
to have been cut up by French foragers to make 
or mend grain bags; the latter, after several vain 
and rude and impious attempts to seize it, still re- 
mains to adorn the village and to remind the 
world of this strange passage in the artist’s life. | 
In 1758 it was sold for three hundred and sixty | 
pounds by a priest, but when the purchaser ar- 
rived to claim it, the people turned out en masse 
with clubs and pitchforks, and sent the sacrilegious | 
virtuoso about his business. We all know how | 
Napoleon rifled Spain and other countries of their 
art treasures; and it was not to be hoped that 
little Saventhem would be allowed to boast of its 
St. Martin. The French invaders were success- 
fully resisted. Another and a more subtle enemy 
appeared just thirty years ago, in the guise of 
an American, who engaged a number of persons 
to steal it for the tempting bribe of four thousand 
pounds; but as ancient Rome was saved by the 
cackling of geese, so the watch-dogs of Saventhem 
protected the picture of Vandyke. Since that 
event it has been deemed necessary for a guardian 
to sleep in the church. A story such as this will 
show how great is the fame of Anthony Vandyke. 

He came over to England in 1632, and from 
that time remained there till his death, on the 9th 





| the portrait of Henrietta of France. When asked 


why he had painted the hands in a manner even 
more exquisite than the face, he replied, with a 


| cunning courtesy—“ Because I expect to receive 


from those admirable hands the generous recom- 


| pense worthy of maga 


On the recommendation of his sovereign, the 
great Court-painter married Mary Ruthven, 
daughter of a physician, who was a younger son 
of the Earl of Gowrie. In company with her he 
visited his native town in 1640, and was publicly 
entertained by his fellow-artists. But the time of 
doom was approaching, and the breath of the 
Revolution had already strengthened into loud 
eloquence. Just as the storm was bursting in its 
full rage, Vandyke, who would have felt its force 


‘in the shattering of his fortune, laid aside the 


brush he had handled so deftly, and, after a few 
days’ illness, died in his house at Blackfriars, in 
December, 1641. He was buried with great pomp 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


THE ConTINENTAL DINNER-TABLE PEACH.— 
Stopping at an hotel in Switzerland or North 
Italy, a traveler need not be gifted with excep- 
tional powers of observation, as he looks round 
the table at dessert-time, to know who are new- 
comers, and who were “here yesterday.” All that 
is required is to watch the dish of peaches as it 
goes round. To the man or woman born in North- 
ern climates there never were on sea or land 
peaches like to these. As big as an ordinary 
apple, blushing rosy red at finding themselves in 
such good company, it seems as if the luscious 
fruit would melt in their mouths. The new-comer 


of December, 1641. During that period he held | almost greedily grasps the peach, thankful of the 
the post of Court-painter, with a pension of two| chance that has brought it to his turn. Any who 
hundred pounds, which, it is to be feared, his gay | were at dinner on the previous day emphatically 
royal patron frequently forgot to pay; and shortly | shake their heads as the gross impostors are car- 
after his arrival he received the honor of knight-| ried round. They know that a turnip would be 
hood. His city house was in Blackfriars, by the | soft and juicy and sweet, as compared with these 
bank of the Thames, and his studio, being a favor- | freaks of nature. It is said that a Swiss or Italian 
ite place of visit from King Charles, soon became | hotel-keeper gets in, at the beginning of the sea- 
one of the fashionable resorts of London. It is| son, forty of these peaches, and that they last till 
sad to learn that the young artist fell only too| the end of the season, however crowded it may 
readily into the vortex of immorality in which | have been. 
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A PERSIAN LEGEND. 
M ‘sen DIEULAFOY, a recent traveler 


in Persia, relates that while journeying near 
the foot of the Elborz Mountains her at- 
tention was attracted by a remarkable bridge. It 
was built across a stream separating a fertile plain 
on the one hand, from a series of rocky ledges, 
above which towered snow-capped peaks, on the 
other. Upon one of these frowning plateaus, and 
. apparently the most inaccessible, could be seen 
the ruins of a castle, built, according to one tradi- 
tion, by Artaxerxes. Both bridge and castle, 
however, undoubtedly boast of a great antiquity, 
though the former is in good condition, while of 
the latter comparatively little remains. These 
structures are called, in Persian, the Bridge and 
Castle of the Maiden. * 

The bridge is described as presenting a fine 
effect, almost a grand one, being the central figure 
in a picture framed in by wild mountains: It is 
solidly built of brick, and is very artistically 
planned. In the centre is a Gothic arch, about 
eighty feet in height; on each side, a secondary 
arch, about fifty-five feet in height, besides which 
are several smaller arches and supporting but- 
tresses. Over the central arch is a Persian in- 
scription in golden letters, upon a background of 
blue enamel. The letters are fifty-two inches in 


height, and their brilliancy harmonizes wonder- 
fully with the dark color of the old bricks, adding 
much to the imposing appearance of this sub- 


stantial structure, which is itself set off by the 
vivid green of the plain, the white summits of the 
mountains, and the clear azure of the sky. 

What was the story of the Castle and Bridge of 
the Maiden? A short time before reaching the 
plain at the foot of the mountains, a dervise, with 
red face and sentimental character, had attached 
himself to the party of which Madame Dieulafoy 
wasa member. And this dervise volunteered to 
relate the following legend : 

“A certain king had a daughter, with a beauti- 
ful figure and an amiable character, having a form 
like a cypress, cheeks like the moon, lips of rubies, 
a neck of silver, the carriage of a pheasant, the 
voice of a nightingale. She exhaled an odor of 
musk, she intoxicated the eyes, she stole the heart, 
and lengthened life. Disgust with humanity in- 
duced the Princess to flee from the world, and 
come and hide her charms in this profound soli- 
tude. No read, no path, permitted any one to 
ascend to the eagle’s nest where she had caused 
her castle to be built. 

“What mortal was audacious enough to attempt 
to climb these inaccessible rocks? One day, how- 
ever, a young shepherd, handsome as Joseph, hav- 


ing perceived the virgin, dared to venture with | 
his flock upon the bare precipices of the mountain | 


side. Here he sang: 


“* An angel from Heaven has presented herself 
to my regards; in all the earth there can be no 
beauty comparable to hers. Her figure has become 
the Kibla (direction toward Mecca) of my eyes 
I shall not express my sorrows before the happy 
of this world, but I shall utter my pain to those 
who partake of my torments; if the doves heard 
my sighs, they would weep with me; thou only 
art insensible. Wilt thou have some pity for my 
grief ?’ 

“The shepherd came often to the foot of the 
fortress; the Princess, at first cruel, felt her heart 
soften at the voice of the singer, sweet as that of 
David. 

“The grape newly produced is bitter to the taste. 

“Have patience two or three days, it will be- 
come agreeable. 

“Do you never want to give your heart to any 
one? Shut your eyes. 

“When the waters of the torrent increased and 
prevented the shepherd from coming to sing at 
the feet of the Princess, she ordered the bridge 
built, which you see in the midst of the valley 
and which still bears the name of the Bridge of 
the Maiden. What separation can exist between 
the lover and his loved one? Even the wall 
erected by Alexander would not be able to oppose 
between them obstacles and fetters.” 

All in the party were charmed at the recital of 
this brief story, adorned, as it was, in exaggerated 
Oriental style. Madame Dieulafoy, catching the 
spirit of the narrator, complimented him in a 
manner no less poetical, thus: 

“ Dervise, into what enchanted world hast thou 
sent the diver of thine imagination? The perfume 
of the roses of Gulistan exhales from thy lips, and 
thou speakest like thy patrons, Sadi and Hafiz.” 

But, alas for romance and poetry! From the 
earliest period of the authentic history of the 
Castle and Bridge of the Maiden, covering sev- 
eral hundred years, the castle has been notorious 
as the rendezvous of bands of robbers. The 
bridge, with the road crossing it, has long borne a 
similar bad name, having been the scene of sev- 
eral murders perpetrated for the sake of plunder, 
Madame Dieulafoy adds that on account of the 
high water, none of her party could approach near 
enough to decipher the inscription over the cen- 
tral arch, not even with an opera-glass, but from 
the general style of the structure and its similarity 
to other works of Persian antiquity, it probably 
dates back to the twelfth ventury. The castle, be 
it remarked, was a heap of ruins two hundred 
years ago. So, in spite of the striking elegance of 
the still existing bridge, and the beautiful legend 
connected with it, the inquiring traveler knows as 
little to-day as ever concerning the real annals of 
the “Dokhtaré-kaleh” and “ Dokhtaré-pol”— 
translated above, Castle and Bridge of the Maiden. 

M. 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER. What shall I ask for thee, my child? the laurei- 


ante leaves of fame, 
LL in his dainty cradle the babe is lying The warrior’s sword of glory, or the poet’s tender 
A low, name? 
Like a pale pink rosebud newly blown in a The power the rich man holdeth or the states- 
drift of winter snow. man’s giant mind, 
Fair are the satin loopings and the misty falls Or else the great heart beating only to bleas its 
of lace, kind? 
But the babe is fairest of them all, in calm, sweet The choicest pearls of rhetoric, the ermine of the 
dreams of grace. bar, 








“Come to my heart, thou flower of God! come) Or bishop’s stately throning, where the anthem 
to my clasp and rest; pealeth far? 

Hold out thy dimpled arms and come! close to What shall thy mother ask for thee, to crown thy 
thy mother’s breast. pilgrim quest ? 

Oh! silence of the evening sky, my prayers are I cannot tell, my darling, of the wisest and the best. 
upward driven; I cannot trace the baby feet that in my dreams 


Love is beseeching golden gifts before the gates of aspire; 
Heaven, I only see the quiet sky, and stars of amber fire. 








AT THE RIVERSIDE. 


O Thou! whose arms of sovereign love, once in 
the days of old, 

Gathered the fair white lambs of earth, all in a 
restful fold, 


Care for this little helpless heart, as Thou shalt | 


best decree, 
Guide Thou the faltering baby steps; I leave his | 
life to Thee.” 
« * + + 


* * 


Away the happy years have rolled ; 
hair is white, 


Her prayer was answered long ago, from out the | 


land of light. 


17 AT THE RIVERSIDE. 


‘ 


LIVING, living water! 
So buey and so bright, 
Aye flashing in the morning beams 
And sounding through the night. 
O golden, shining waters ! 
Would God that I might be 
A vocal message from His mouth 
Unto the world, like thee! 


O merry, merry water ! 
Which nothing e’er affrays ; 
And as it pours from rock to rock, 
Nothing e’er stops or stays. 


the mother’s | 
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O breaking heart! that throbbed in vain that 
infant life to save, 

0 yearning hands! that still bring flowers to 
wreathe a tiny grave. 

Nor crown of bay, nor earth’s high seats, did 
Heaven’s appointings own, 

Nor guerdon of the soldier, nor the bishop’s hon- 
ored throne. 

Only the tender snowdrops and the dew-wet grassy 
sod, 

| And a little child that playeth in the golden streets 

of God. 

| M.S. MacRitcure. 


But past cool, heathery hollows 
And gloomy pools it flows ; 

Past crags that fain would shut it in 
Leaps through—and on it goes. 


O fresh and sparkling water! 
O voice that’s never still ! 
Though winter lays her dead white hand 
On brae and glen and hill ; 
Though no leaf’s left to flutter 
In woods all mute and hoar, 
Yet thou, O river! night and day, 
Thou runnest evermore. 


No foul thing can pollute thee ; 
Thy swiftness casts aside 
All ill, like a good heart and true, 
However sorely tried. 
O living, living water! 
So fresh and bright and free— 
God lead us through this changeful world 
Forever pure as thee ! 
AvuTHoR oF John Halifax, Gentleman, 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
ABEL MAYNARD stood in the doorway of 
M her prairie home, inhaling life and strength 
with every breath of balmy air that came 
wafted over the waving grass and blooming flow- 
ers, while her wee, winsome Bessie followed her 
pet kitten along the garden-walks, stopping every 
now and then to look back with gleeful laugh 
toward the mother, who watched her childish 
gambols. 

The summer sunshine flooded all the scene with 
mellow, golden light, and frequent breezes swept 
careasingly over the bright expanse, filling the air 
with life and gladness and wafting the joyous song 
of the wild fowls upon the listener’s ear. 

To the eastward, the prairie rolled away in one 
vast, undulating sea of green, dotted here and 
there with settlers’ cabins, which alone redeemed 
it from its primitive wildness and revealed the 
future promise of golden harvests yet to come. 

To the westward, the ground was more broken, 
and a mile from the dwelling a foaming current 
dashed through a deep ravine with a roar which 
distance softened into a murmur ere it reached 
the woman’s ear, and the spray rose from the 
cataract like a misty veil which Nature had thrown 
over the rugged rocks and boulders, as if to soften 
the sterner features into harmony with the verdant 
landscape of which they formed a part. 

A solitary tree stood near the stream like a 
grand old sentinel, defying the blasts and storms 
of a century and still stretching its shadowy arms 
over deer and gazelle, that sought its shade at 
noontide. 

Far up in the bushes, a pair of eagles had built 
their nest and hatched their young, and Mrs. May- 
nard had watched them day after day, admiring 
the strength and courage of our country’s emblem, 
as they went sailing by with a struggling fish, 
caught from some crystal lake, or a screaming 
fowl, snatched from the surrounding prairie. 

But she had forgotten the birds of prey in con- 
templation of the life and light about her, when 
suddenly a shadow darkened the pathway and a 
great, savage eagle swooped down from the sky 
and seized the baby in its powerful talons. 

With a frantic shriek, the mother sprung 
through the open door, snatching a sharp hatchet 
that lay near, as she darted toward the spot. 





The eagle flapped its broad wings in the effort | 


to soar away, but the burden was too heavy to be 
lifted into the clouds, and it could only fly low, 
sometimes dragging the child along upon the 
ground and sometimes raising it clear from the 
earth, while the mother followed on in mortal terror, 
expecting every moment to see it rise and soar 
away to the top of the tree, a mile away. 

On flew the ravenous bird, half carrying, half 
dragging the child; now lifting it clear, as it 
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passed over the narrow bed of a dry ravine, and 
now toiling laboriously up a steep ascent, while 
the mother redoubled her exertions in the hope 
of overtaking it, panting breathlessly upon the 
summit of a hill, but not daring to pause for a 
single instant in her wild pursuit. 

The eagle was nearing the tree; would her fail- 
ing strength desert her and leave the helpless 
child to be torn by the cruel talons of these mer- 
cileas birds? With a prayer upon her lips, she 
nerved herself for a final effort. 

The eagle reached the foot of the tree and 
dropped its burden upon the ground. The mother 
sprung forward, but the mate swooped down from 
a towering crag and the desperate contest began. 
A well-directed blow from the hatchet protected 
the child from the first attempt of the eagle to 
seize it again, but the mate circled round for a 
moment, then fixed its strong talons in her shoul- 
ders and dealt savage blows upon her head with 
its sharp bill. . 

Had this furious attack been sufficient to attract 
her attention from the child even for a moment, 
it might have been snatched away, but the little 
one struggled to its feet and clung frantically to 
her dreas, and, unheeding the agony caused by the 
imbedding of the cruel talons in her flesh, she 
fought with all the fury and desperation of a 
tigress. As the eagle returned, in the attempt to 
snatch the child again, after retreating for a short 
distance, she struck it just under the wing, bury- 
ing the hatchet in its body. It fell tothe ground, 
and, ere it could recover itself, another blow broke 
its outstretched wing, and the bird wag past the 
power to harm her darling. Then, reaching up, 
she seized the remaining eagle by the wings, close 
to the body, and, in spite of its struggles, dragged 
it down until she could place her knee upon it; 
then, with repeated blows of the hatchet, she 
severed its head from its body. Then, clasping 
the child in her arma, she sank fainting and ex- 
hausted upon the ground, in the cooling shadow 
of the sheltering tree. 

For some time she remained in a state of un- 
consciousness, but at length there came a dash of 
water upon her face and the roar of the torrent 
sounded in her ears, faintly at first, but with in- 
creasing distinctness, until, with returning con- 
sciousness, she opened her eyes and saw old Hugh 
Macdonald and his son standing near her. 

“Tvs a hard fight ye’ve had, lassie, but ye’ve 
saved your bairn,” said the old man, as he raised 
her head and held a cup of water to her lips. 
“ But how fearfully ye have cut up the puir birds! 
Weel, weel, it’s the way the world over, whether 
beast, bird, or woman—threaten the young, and 
ye rouse the tiger; the weakest, timidest creature, 
whose wee hands ye scarce would think could 
wield a feather, will fight with all the fury of a 
demon !” 





THE 


“] wish I had the young ones from the nest,” 
aaid the mother, as the hungry eaglets clamored 
for the dinner long delayed. 

The stalwart young Scotchman climbed the 
tree and brought them to her. 

“Ye’re a kind-hearted woman, Mabel,” 
the old man. “Since ye’ve killed the parent 
birds, ye would take the young ones home to give 
them food and care.” 

But there was no soft-hearted sentiment lurking 


said 
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in her brain. Her head and shoulders were still 
bleeding from the wounds from the eagle’s talons, 
and baby Bessie still pale from pain and fright, 
and as soon as the young birds came within her 
reach, she seized them and deliberately wrung 
their necks. 
“Ah! but the tiger’s strong within ye,” said 
the old man, as he prepared to assist her home. 
IsADORE RoGErs. 
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THE WOMEN I MET TO-DAY. 


E were at the city; we started very early 
W this morning, so early that all along the 

grassy banks of the railroad we could 
see the little, white, dewy tents that the spiders had 
staked and made during the night. The pretty 
little things—we never tire of them; they teach 
us @ lesson; they are not without significance. 
And the milkmaids were astir, with their bright 
pails and milking-stools, and all along the pretty 
summer-time road were attractions that drew our 
thoughts away from our humble home and the 
dear girls who call us “ Auntie” and “ Mamma” 
and “Old Sweety.” 

It was our luck—I must say, our good luck— 
to miss the train, but not from any fault of our 
own, A new time-table took effect to-day, and 
not knowing this, we were obliged to wait for the 
evening train. 

Like little Hannah, in one of the Home MaGa- 
ZINE stories, we always have a good time anyhow, 
and so the disappointment turned out really pleas- 
urable and full of rest and enjoyment. 

It was lonely at the depot, and, as we had six 
hours to wait, we took up our parcels and went over 
to the nearest hotel. Two women were there before 
us—both elderly, one going east and one west. 

They were strangers to each other, but, with 
the tact that is womanly, they had said, “ Let us 
make the best of our mishap and be content. 
Complaining will do no good. We can talk and 
read and rest on the sofas and make the most of 
our chances. No doubt it is all for the best.” 

And it was. That was what we all said before 
we parted. We gave ourselves an introduction. 
We were Charity Brooks, from the nice little vil- 
lage of Millwood ; the lady going east was Abigail 
Pearce, going back to her dearold home in Shutes- 
bury, Mass.,after an absence of twenty-two months; 
the other, going west, was the wife of a college pro- 
fessor in Appleton, Wis., Mrs. Lavinia Goodsell. 

One of them was knitting a yarn sock when we 
entered, the other making silk patchwork. We 
had nothing to work at, so we talked. We all 
said, “ Don’t let us stand on ceremony; women 
are just women and nothing else the world over, 
with the degrees of good and better, bad and 
worse, indifferent and average.” And this was 
how we came to have such a delightful afternoon 
together—we three strangers. 

We had not conversed long until we found that 
there were a great many good things worth noting 
down for future reference, which was passing us 
by as mere talk. We were talking about hired 
help and housework and one’s health and spirits 
and how necessary it was to hold fast to the key of 
one’s happiness, good health, when Mrs. Goodsell 
remarked that the spring and fall house-cleaning, 
coming just at those seasons in which the system 





is tried the sorest, was one of the hardest trials we 
housewives have to undergo. She said, for the 
last two years she had tried a newer and a better 
plan and found it easier and one that gave greater 
satisfaction. 

Instead of washing and rinsing woodwork, a 
tiresome job that must be done in a stooping pos- 
ture or on tip-toe, she gave hers a fresh coat of 
paint every spring. 

Newly washed painted places may look and 
smell clean, but if the paint is dingy and scrubbed 
off in spots, it looks badly. She wiped off the 
doors, window-sills, and woodwork with a soft 
cloth, dipped into warm water into which she had 
put spirits of ammonia, a teaspoonful to a quart 
of water, and then, after some directions from the 
cabinetmaker about putting on paint, she went at 
the work and did it well, and the appearance of it 
well repaid her for all her trouble and expense. 

We asked about paints and she said she could 
not recommend the ¢heap paints one buys ready 
made and put upin cans. For her own use she ob- 
tained the very best pure French lead or zinc 
paint, ground in spirits of turpentine. Dilute 
with more turpentine until it will spread nicely 
and put it on, taking care that the woodwork is 
perfectly dry and clean. When it is thoroughly 
dry, go over it again with the same and let this 
coat become dry and hard. Then, if you want to 
do a job that will last for years and be goed and 
pretty, put on a coat of the best varnish, and in 
places where the paint is liable to be worn off, 
about the door-handles and window-sills, give two 
coats. If varnished this way, a wet cloth will 
remove all dirt where, ordinarily, the scrubbing- 
brush was required. 

It is best to have the painted work in kitchens 
some light color—if a light green, add chrome 
green until the right color is obtained ; if pearl, 
which is a handsome color for kitchens, put in 
lamp-black and Prussian blue, and if flesh color, 
add yellow ochre and vermilion. 

Some of the woman’s neighbors did not varnish, 
but painted one coat every spring, and would 
rather do it than to go back to the old way of soap, 
sand, whiting, suds, and scrubbing-brush. 

It was pleasurable employment, and the snow- 
white window-sills which gleamed out flattered 
the painter greatly. ' 

Then the other woman, Mrs. Abigail Pearce— 
what a precious old Yankee name she did have!— 
told us how she once made her old splint-bottomed 
chairs, stools, tables, plant-stand, boxes, and the 
doors of out-buildings fairly shine with a lot of 
red paint that had been left fron) painting their 
new barn. Her husband diluted i: and gave it « 
brighter tint, and then told her ske might do as 
she pleased with it. 

The old chairs were painted and made to live 
again. Some of them were placed out under the 
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door-yard trees among the grassy banks that sloped 
down to the edge of the creek that wound round 
the hill below the village. 

And then she told us how she beautified the 
grounds once on a holiday occasion, with the 
chairs shining like crimson coral, with the flags 
floating from the windows and verandas, and with 
the dazzling blossoms of the gay peonies, the 
broken stems standing in water sunk into the 
ground in jars in places that would show to the 
best advantage and brighten up the green door- 
yards and the surrounding lawns. An old- 
fashioned dinner-pot, one of the kind with three 
straddling legs, that used to hang on the crane in 
the fireplace, she likewise painted a glowing red 
and suspended it, camp-fire fashion, in the yard, 
and had a gay coleus in the centre, with vines of 
madeira hanging from the sides, covering it 
nicely, while the red glowed through the drapery 
of green. This was certainly very pretty. 

We wish we could remember the story Mrs. 
Goodsell told about the first meeting with her 
husband’s mother; how she had dreaded and trem- 
bled and was sure the dreadful mother-in-law 
would not like her, and all that. And howshe 
came in at night on a belated train, unexpected, 
and found ber sitting over the embers in the cor- 
ner, crying with toothache; the house dirty, the 
dinner and supper dishes not washed, the baby in 
bed in the clothes he had worn all day, instead of 
a sweet, white gown ; the husband nodding asleep 
in the rocking-chair, with his feet higher than his 
head; only half a loaf in the house, and that 
sour and heavy and gray—everything in the most 
doleful disorder, and his mother brought face to 
face with William’s wife for the first time! 

Oh! it was a pleasant story—good for mothers- 
in-law, against whom ugly flings are daily cast. 
And the story ran that the blessed old angel 
folded her to her bosom and thanked her stars 
that she had come just when she “ was needed and 
could do some good.” Her very own mother could 
not have been half so kind. She would have said, 
“Now, Vinny, you’ve been getting your feet wet, 
or you’ve been overheated and are taking your 
reward. You know I’ve told you, time and again, 
that folks who dance must pay the fiddler.” That 
was one of her old saws and it never was condu- 
cive to pleasant thought. 

And “his mother” made a hot poultice that 
very night and put it on over the whole side of 
her head and face and cuddled her and told her 
how she loved her for her son’s sake and how she 
pitied young wives, who had so much to learn and 
whose tender feet had to walk in untried paths for 
years. So much had they to learn from experience, 
lessons that no other could learn for them. 

It was a charming little story and so well told that 
more than once we caught otirselves staring down 
into the clusters of pinnate and pinnatified leaves in 
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the carpet, to hide the tears and the crooks in our 
faces. Good, kind, loving things we all said about 
the dear mothers-in-law, whose lots are so hard 
sometimes, when the love of the cherished son or 
daughter is gradually withdrawn and absorbed 
in the new love that would not make half the un- 
selfish sacrifices that the mother would for them. 
But, even until comes the end of life and its trials, 
remains good the promise that “ My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.” 

The yarn that Mrs. Pearce was knitting was 
blue-gray, the very kind for men’s wear, soft and 
yet three-threaded and not too coarse. Her son, 
with whom she had been visiting, is a woolen 
manufacturer—makes blankets, yarn, flannels, and 
is a professional dyer. The dress she had on had 
been a dark maroon, and he had died it a beauti- 
ful black. In her satchel were pretty plaids for 
the home-babies’ dresses, and yarn of all colors, so 
delicate that it was a pleasure to caress it with 
one’s hands. She anticipated pleasure in knitting 
it up into tiny stockings and mittens and little 
hoods and scarfs. The cochineal red was very 
fine. How often we had wished we could dye 
that shade, but feared to undertake it! 

Now it chanced that Abigail Pearce was going 
home well laden with the fruits of her visit “at 
my son’s,” and when we said this, her answer was 
that she had watched the hands at the factory dye 
red and nearly all other colors many a time, and 
that she had the recipes for reds, madder, cochi- 
neal, scarlet, cardinal red, magenta, crimson, and 
eosine pink in her portfolios, and would be glad 
to show or give any of them to us. 

When we planned our webs of stair carpet, we 
wanted nice red in it, and went so far as to buy 
the cochineal and then we stopped for fear we 
could not succeed in dyeing it. How lucky! how 
more than fortunate! Here lay two old blankets 
and an armful of white flannel garments just wait- 
ing the skill of the dyer! Of course, we would 
be glad of the recipe for cochineal red. She had 
copied it from her son’s book ; it was for a quan- 
tity, but one could regulate that. For twenty-five 
pounds of cloth or yarn: 

Three pounds of ground cochineal, six ounces 
of cream of tartar, and two and a half ounces of 
flavine and one quart of muriate of tin. 

All druggists do not keep flavine, and black oak 
will do instead. If you use the bark, boil it half 
an hour, and then add the other ingredients. Use 
your own judgment about the quantity of water, 
arrange so that there will be enough to cover the 
goods while boiling. Even if there is a good deal 
of dye, the goods will extract the strength. 

After the bark has boiled half an hour and the 
other drugs are added, then boil five minutes all 
together. Then put in more cold water and the 


| goods, and gradually bring to a boil, and boil 


slowly for an hour or an hour and a half. Lift 
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the goods every few minutes to air them and keep 
from spotting. Do not put them in dry; let them 
be wet through first; that will make the dye pene- 
trate more evenly and thoroughly. When done, 
air awhile and wash in a weak, warm soap-suds. 
The color of cochineal red improves with washing. 

At five o’clock we three said, “ How good it 
would be for us three women to take a cozy tea 
together, country neighborhood fashion,” but the 
hotel tables were large and there was no privacy, 
80 we asked to have a modest little lunch with tea 
and fried chicken and cake in the woman’s res- 
taurant at one side of the large dining-room. 
They were pleased. with the suggestion, and, as 
we had neither sewing or knitting, nor far to go, 
it fell to us to make the necessary arrangement. 
What a nice time we had! how enjoyable! The 
breeze came in at the window across the bed of 
mignonette; the tinkling bells of the cattle graz- 
ing on the hills half a mile away, came to us with 
soothing sound ; the yellow butterflies flitted like 
tufts of down about the tub of lilies that were 
growing in the yard under the laburnum trees; 
the sounds of the city came to us in a noise, like 
the harmony of sounds one hears in the dense 
wildwood, and the little canary, singing on his 
perch in the arched doorway, helped to make the 
picture perfect that we women would carry away 
with us, never to part with in this life of ours. 

The cozy meal was good. The tea was excel- 
lent, we all said, and women know; the bread and 
butter was of the kind that satisfied, and the deli- 
cate fowl was cooked just right. Mrs. Pearce, the 
Yankee woman, had never eaten chicken that had 
been rolled in fine corn-meal; she always used 
flour instead, so this was something new to her, 
and then we all told how we did such and such 
kinds of cooking ; told it in a deferential manner, 
but after the fashion of women who were having 
a good time, and who appreciated present com- 
panionship. 

And then as we became yet better acquainted, 
we, Chatty, looked lovingly at the real lace the 
Professor's wife wore, and though, for the sake of 
the dear girls at home we did want toask about the 
merits and marvels of rare and real lace, we forbore, 

But in the end we were fortunate. Mrs. Good- 
sell’s train was due in half an hour, and she had 
some little preparation to make, and one of the 
things to be done was to take off her lace and 
substitute a plain white lawn tie as more proper to 
travel in. If the dust and cinders soiled it, soap 
and water could readily remedy that. 

While folding up her dress carefully, she said 
there was some of the handiwork of a dear invalid 
friend, and if any of us ever needed anything of 
the kind, it would be Christian charity to allow 
poor Lottie to make it, 

We had long desired to know more abeut real 
lace ; indeed, we had wanted enough for neck and 








wrists, and this woman could help us. There was 
luck again! Who wouldn’t miss the train once 
in a while, or get belated, or be glad to visit with 
chance acquaintance thrown together at the way- 
side inn? 

We both took the address of the invalid lady. 
One and a quarter yards of lace is enough for 
neck and wrists, or nineteen inches for the neck. 
But rather than spoil the pattern and have to 
quit in the centre of a leaf or flower or pretty 
figure, we would allow the piece to be a@ little 
longer. Mrs. Goodsell’s lace was about two inches 
in width and cost four dollars and a half a yard. 
About the neck it was stretched on to a band of 
cambric, so that the lace hung over and none of it 
was inside the neck-band or out of sight. 

One can buy a very good imitation, but it has 
not the advantage of having the ends finished, 

It was with real regret that we two parted from 
this charming woman. We said when we sat 
down again, after the train had passed out of sight 
and hearing, and the old porter had gone back to 
his seat on the beach and lighted his pipe and 
pulled his old hat brim down over his eyes—“ How 
that woman does inspire one! She would make 
any one living within her reach better, and they 
would find more of good than ill in this life. 
What grand things she said about one’s hunger 
for Heaven and moral courage and the need of 
earnest effort in temperance work, and the blessed- 
ness of spiritual growth; and also of patience and 
forbearance, and how to save the fragments and 
make something out of nothing.” 

Yes, she was a lovely woman, and the half-day 
at the wayside inn was well and profitably spent. 

The other woman, the dear, thrifty, heartsome 
Yankee wife and mother, was just as good, just as 
lovable and womanly and companionable. We 
took the same train in the evening. Only for the 
six hours’ delay she would have stopped at Mill- 
wood, and spent a night, at least, with me and my 
girls. We parted in the twilight, in sight of the 
“ Nest,” and our parting was that of women, lov- 
ing, appreciative, and hopeful of seeing one 
another again in that goodly land, face to face, 
that beautiful country whose beatific visions “eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard.” 

Sitting here to-night writing, we look out and 
up to the stars and away to the rim of the far 
horizon’s verge, hearing only the song of the 
whippoorwill and the whirring trill of the frogs 
and the crickets in the grass and the sleepy twitter 
of the young birds in the pines beside the win- 
dow. How calm! how fair the midsummer nights! 
How full of blessing is life! how rich its treas- 
ures! And then, with a little sigh of restful con- 
tent, we send a tender, loving thought away, away, 
over the intervening miles that are between us, 
after “the women we met to-day.” 

Cuatty Brooks. 





RAKE’S 
RAKE’S ENEMY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 
F thine en-em-y—enemy, hun-hunger, feed 


| drink—” 


Then Rake suddenly shut up the book with a 
bang and flung it on a dingy form. 

“ ’d be very sorry to go and do anything of the 
kind, What would be the use of having an enemy 
at all if I did?’ he demanded, angrily. 


The teacher, athin, pale-faced girl, looked rather | 


puzzled. 


“T think,” she said, “it means that it may be| 


better for you, than if you were to try to hurt him 
back again.’ 

“Tt would be a jolly sight better for him,” was 
the decided answer, ‘‘and if you’d got an enemy 


like mine, you wouldn’t look at it in that way,” | 


he added, in an injured tone. 

Miss Ball shut up her book, It was almost clos- 
ing time and she was tired. “ Have you got an 
enemy already?” she asked, looking down at the 
childish figure that seemed so out of keeping with 
the sharp, elderly face. 

They were in the corner of the big ragged school- 
room. It was Sunday night. Miss Ball was a 
dressmaker by profession, consequently, Sunday 
evenings were the only times she could take a 
class; perhaps her stock of knowledge was little 
larger than her pupils’, but it was her contribution 
to the treasury, and given faithfully, according to 
her light. 

The room was close and oppressive, and Rake’s 
shrill yoice, as he related his grievance at her 
elbow, got mixed up with the Babel of sounds on all 
sides; but, as the history went on, she grew inter- 
ested, in spite of the confusion, in the pitiful little 
story. 

It was about a cat—she had not taken Rake, as 
far as she had thought about him at all, to be a 
lad likely to care for animals; but it was evident 
that this cat, with its ragged ears and abridged 
tail, personal defects which Rake touched on as 
lightly as possible, had been the one centre of his 
affections. 

“Why, it would know my whistle half a mile 
off, and there wasn’t ever a night that it didn’t go 
to sleep close under my arm,” 


And then the enemy had come upon the scene, | 


a big lad, Stoney by name, and nature, too, it 


seemed, and Rake and he had differences, and one | 


day he waylaid the cat on the stairs and held it at 
arm’s length out of the attic window, by way of 
taking vengeance on Rake. 

“ He held it out a long time and I didn’t say a 
word ; I thought he was only doing it to frighten 
me, And then he just let it slip. I heerd the 
bang down onthestones. And,” said Rake, doub- 


him; if he t, h, i, r, s, t—thirst, give him | 
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| ling his grimy little fist and speaking staccato, “I’l) 
| pay him out for it, if I have to wait till I’m grown 
|up first.’ 
| “Was the cat killed ?” asked Miss Ball, forget- 
ting, in her sympathy, to rebuke this declaration. 
“T covered it over in my bed all night and sat 
| on the floor, but it was dead in the morning, and 
|I carried it four miles away inside my jacket to 
| find a nice green place to bury it. There’s a 
river beside it, leastways the canal; but, you 
know, it looks different when you get away from 
| the streets.” 
The school closed as Rake finished his story, 
| and Miss Ball went away, not feeling quite sure 
if Rake was called upon to forgive this enemy. 
There were exceptions to every rule, she had 
heard, and possibly this might be one of them. 

Rake sauntered home, down the sloppy, rainy 
streets, with a rather forlorn face. The relation of 
his wrongs had revived the old sore ; and the sight 
|of the offender, as he turned in at the broad door 
of the venerable house, that, unlike its tenants, 
had seen better days, did not help to improve 
matters. 

He walked wearily up the stairs to his attic, 
followed by a chorus of mocking “mews” from 
the foot. The sting of it lay in the fact that he 
had no choice but to bear it; the enemy was half 
as big again and was sure to come out at the top 
in any encounter. 

“If he had only been as high as me!” the 
victim muttered aloud, as he sat down on an 
empty box and surveyed his barren abode. “It’s 
hard |” 

And then his mind traveled back to the verse 
he had left unfinished in the ragged-school book. 
He had not been a visitor at that institution long, 
but he had noticed the great respect that was paid 
to that same book. Why, bits of it were stuck up, 
in red letters, between all the windows, Insensi- 
bly, a kind of reverence for it had been stealing 
into his own mind, but to-night’s injunction had 
shaken it to its foundations, Forgive that great, 
hulking lad, indeed, with those derisive “ mews” 
still ringimg in his ears! 

“T won’t! It’s not fair in the book!” he cried, 
as he kicked off his two odd boots and went to 
bed. 

In the early morning he was awakened by 
strange sounds from the adjoining attic. It was 
like the growl of a dog at first, and he set up in 
| bed to listen, but they presently resolved them- 
selves into moans, 

Nobody lived in the room but the enemy and 
his father, who drank—fathers generally did drink, 
was Rake’s opinion; he congratulated himself 
often upon his good luck in having escaped that 
blessing. 

The sounds were not deep enough to be the 
father’s. With a sudden joyful rush, the glorious 
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idea dawned upon Rake’s mind that it might be 
the enemy himself, who in some mysterious fash- 
ion had come to grief. He slipped across the little 
landing on his bare feet and peeped in. 

It was a much more luxurious apartment than 
his own, inasmuch as it contained a fire-place, 
seyeral more boxes, two chairs, and two pallet 
beds. One, the smaller of the two, was in the 
corner, where the roof sloped lowest, and on it— 
with flushed face and dull, heavy eyes—lay Stoney. 
Rake gave a great gasp of absolute satisfaction at 
the sight. 


“wy, IT WOULD KNOW MY WHISTLE HALF A MILE OFF,"’—p. 567 


Che sufferer caught the sound and turned his 
head a little. 

“ Here, you there, go down and tell that woman 
to come up and get me something; I’ve got awful 
pains all over me.” 

Rake was very human—not a hero by any 
means; he put his head right in, with a long, 
exultant “Hurrah!” and shut to the door, to pre- 
vent the sound of the groans bringing any one else 
to the rescue. 

That was the most cheerful day Rake had ex- 
perienced for some time; sleet, rain, mud, even bad 
trade included, failed to bring him down to the 





‘ordinary level. The only drawback was an occa- 
sional haunting fear that Stoney might chance to 
get well again immediately. 

| His evenings were passed generally prowling 
about the lighted shops and the neighborhood of 
the club-houses; he found a readier sale for his 
papers there, to say nothing of the superior society, 
but to-night he hurried home hours sooner than 
usual, to reassure himself about his enemy’s con- 
dition. 

The door stood ajar, when he stole softly up the 
stairs, and the room was brilliantly illuminated 
with the light of a tallow 
candle in a bottle on one 
of the chairs; an old wo- 
man was stirring some- 
thing in a basin beside it ; 
best of all, Stoney was stil! 
in bed, 

“It’s socold and misera- 
ble up here by myself,” he 
was complaining, as Rake 
twisted his neck round the 
angle of the door for a 
fuller view. 

“T can’t help that,” said 
the woman, setting down 
the basin beside him 
“You must take that, and 
do the best you can till to- 
morrow. I’ve something 
else to do than to trudge 
up and down to wait on 
you.” F 

This was delightful. 
Rake drew back into his 
own den, till the woman 
limped away down-stairs; 
then he returned to his 
position in the doorway, to 
survey his prostrate foe at 
leisure. 

“ Feel comfortable?” he 
inquired politely. 
“Comfortable! my 
= head’s like a coal of fire,” 
gasped Stoney. 

He was in too sore a plight to resent insults, or 
even to feel them properly, it seemed to Rake. 
Curious! he was nearly sure he had seen some 
thing about “coals of fire” in the book at the 
| Ragged School; they were short, easy words, 
lower down the page where he was reading his 
verse. “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
| he thirst, give him drink.” The words came back 
| to him, standing there, as sharply as if some one 
had spoken them in his ear. Rake wished he 
hadn’t chanced to remember them justnow. Why 
had he gone to the Ragged School yesterday? or, 
going, why had he got that particular verse? He 
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RAKE’S 


stood for a minute looking wrathfully at Stoney’s 
rough red hair—in color it was not at all unlike 
the fiery coal he had mentioned—then he went 
back to his own quarters and tumbled into 
bed. 

But he did not sleep. For almost the first time 
in hie life he lay tossing and turning from one 
side to another; for one thing, it was much before 
his usual time for turning in, but another was an 
uncomfortable, guilty feeling that was stealing 
over ahd taking possession of him. 

He heard Stoney’s father stumble up the stairs. 
It says something of Rake’s experience of the 
parental bond that it never once occurred to him 
that there might be any help for his foe in that 
quarter. He heard the noises gradually die out in 
the house below and a distant steeple rang out the 
first of the small hours, and still he lay, with wide- 
open eyes, staring out into the dark. 


Folded away under all the ignorance there must 


have been some blind sense of something higher 
in the lad’s mind—some instinctive faith in the 
old dog’s-eared book in the Ragged School. For 
the first time it had reached out into his own life ; 
and in the dark, Rake was finding out for himself 
that if he dodged this verse he must drop the book 
altogether. It would stop him getting any further ; 
he couldn’t go on and pretend he didn’t know it 
was meant for him, though why he should be 
called up to help a person who had done him 
nothing but injury, grated sorely upon Rake’s 
sense of justice. 

He put his head down on the hardest knob in 
his little pillow at last and cried some salt tears 
over it; but the matter was settled when it came 


to that stage. 


CHAPTER IL. 
HOW HE WAS FORGIVEN. 

| AKE went away to his round at the docks next 

morning in a meek, crestfallen fashion, very 
different from yesterday’s. The mud and sleet 
were of quite a different quality to-day, and busi 
ness “ was just going to the dogs,” he remarked to 
himself, as he buttoned] up his sodden papers 
under his jacket and trudged off to the portico at 
the railway station, where he would be under 
shelter, at any rate 

He was trying to put off the evil moment of 
going home to attend to the enemy as long as pos- 
sible. The father had been still on the premises, 
when he had left it in the morning. 
upon it in the light of a reprieve, but it could not 
be extended much longer, and at last he set his 
face stolidly homeward. 

Up the grimy stairs the candle flickered as it 
had last night. Last night—it seemed as if months 
had gone by since he last hurried up to make sure 
that his enemy had not taken it into his head to 
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get well. Rake pushed open the door a few inches 
and stole in. 

Stoney was lying just as before, his face turned 
to the wall; an empty jug and a bottle of medicine 
stood on the chair beside him. Rake went up to 
the bed, and opened the campaign straightway— 

“ Here, if you want anything to-night, I’ll get 
i‘. 

“Want! I’ve been wanting a drink for hours; 
that woman promised to send some up,” groaned 
the invalid, without looking round. 

Rake took the jug down and filled it at the yard 
pump; then he came back, and soberly dragged 
his enemy a little higher on the pillow and held 
the jug to the hot, parched mouth. Whatever that 
drink may have been to the patient, it was a 
solemn ceremony to Rake. 

“ Now, do you want anything to eat?” 

There was an expressive shudder of disgust. 

“Once, years ago,” pursued Rake, reflectively, 
“T had a bad throat, and somebody got me or- 
anges; I’d better get you some.” 

Money he had none, of course; but at a little 
distance behind the church he knew of a fruit-stal] 
where the owner was not too vigilant, and thither 
he went without delay. The night was dark, the 
proprietor trying to decipher a newspaper by the 
light of an oil-lamp, and it required no great 
ingenuity on Rake’s part to abstract two of the 
largest. He could have got more easily, but or- 
anges are difficult articles to carry without attract- 
ing attention, and, under the circumstances, it was 
desirable not to risk it. 

In ten minutes he was back in the enemy’s camp. 
The patient’s dull eyes brightened eagerly at the 
sight of the spoil. Rake perched himself on the 
edge of the bed, and administered them in smal] 
portions to the last fragment. Under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have consumed the lion’s 
share himself. He liked oranges, and held no 
scruples about the fashion of obtaining them; but 
there was some curious feeling about these two 
that he could not understand. He got up when 
the banquet came to an end. 

“There,” he said, grimly, “you’ve had some- 
thing to eat and something to drink, and I’ve done 
exactly what the book said, and I suppose I shall 
have to go on doing it till you get well.” 

Stoney’s head was not clear enough to compre- 
hend anything except the present relief. 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry to go,” he 


berged. ‘I’ve been here the whole day by my- 
self.” / 


But Rake declined to go beyond his instruo- 


tions. 

“No, I’ve done plenty; there’s nothing said 
about sitting up with you.” 

“Tus a good thing, too,” he added to himself, ag 
he shut the door behind him, 

Exactly the same programme was carried out 
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the next evening. The next after that, Rake— 
without quite knowing why—shook up his enemy’s 
pillow and washed his face with the corner of a 
wet rag. It was a weakness; he felt he owed an 
apology to himself for it as he went in search of a 
fresh fruit-stall to levy toll upon. 

He captured a fine bunch of green grapes this 
time. Stoney’s purified countenance grew radiant 
at the sight; he was a shade better to-night, and 
for the first time asked Rake to go shares in the 
feast. 

Rake shook his head loftily. 

“T got those for you; I can get some for myself 
if I want them.” 

Stoney looked perplexed. 

“JT don’t know what makes you get them for 
me, but it’s uncommon kind of you.” 

“Tt’s not kind at all,” returned Rake, shortly ; 
“T hate having to do it, but I’ll get anything you 
want all the same, as long as you’re ill.” 

Sunday night Rake went to his Ragged School 
again. He made a surreptitious hunt through the 
book for the verse about his enemy, but he had no 
idea where to look, and so did not find it. Months 
after he came upon it, in big black letters, on a 
card at a railway station, and greeted it as a wise 
old friend, instead of the mysteriously one-sided 
argument it was to him at present. 

“Rake,” said Miss Ball, when they were waiting 
for the signal of dismission, after the class had 
broken up, “how are you getting on with your 
enemy ?” 

Rake flushed a dull scarlet. 

“ He’s ill, and if I only hadn’t come to school 
last Sunday, I could have paid him out now 
splendidly.” 

“ But you’re not going to try, Rake?” 

“Tt’s too late now,” he answered, mournfully. 
“T’ve been getting him things to eat and drink 
ever since Tuesday, I’ve got him grapes twice.” 

“Well done, Rake!” cried Miss Ball, her pale 
face quite lighting up with admiration; “that’s 
noble of you! Why, my poor boy, you must have 
been spending every penny you got upon him.” 

“What would I do that for?” queried Rake, in 
considerable astonishment. 

“You said you got him grapes twice.” 

“Who's going to pay for them things?” de- 
manded Rake, scornfully. “ There’s lots of places 
where you can get them—if you’re quick enough,” 
he added, with some professional pride. 

Misa Ball’s face lengthened. 

“OQ Rake! you don’t mean to say you have 
been stealing them ?” 

“How else was I to get any, I should like to 
know? The book said I was to get him something 
to eat, and so I did. It didn’t say a word about 
paying.” 

“But it does somewhere else. I'll show it to 


you.” 








“T don’t want to see it,” interrupted Rake, im 
patiently. “It’s been bad enough to do that verse, 
without trying any more just yet.” 

Miss Ball put the book down in dismay. Sud- 
denly she drew out a shabby little purse and took 
out a shilling; there were not a great many left 
behind. 

“ Rake,” she said, “I can’t make you understand 
everything at once. So I want you to take this 
shilling, to oblige me, and pay for whatever you 
get for Stoney this week.” 

Rake took it most unwillingly. 

“Tt will be just throwing it away,” he protested; 
“if I was as stupid as some of them, and afraid of 
the police, I wouldn’t mind; nobody could catch 
me.” 

He pondered it over in great disgust, as he 
walked slowly home. ‘“ Women never have any 
sense,” he remarked to himself, “ going and wast 
ing money like that. Jf she was in my place she’d 
know better.” 

His grievances for the night did not end there. 
When he mounted to Stoney’s attic, he found the 
pillow shaken up and the jug already replen- 
ished. 

“Mrs. Huggins came up and did it,” explained 
the patient. ‘She said that you’d gone out, and 
forgot.” 

A strange feeling of quick, jealous wrath against 
Mrs. Huggins for her interference swept over 
Rake. He turned about, and marched down-stairs 
again, straight into Mrs. Huggins’ room. She was 
washing her children. 

“Mrs. Huggins!” shouted Rake, abové the fran- 
tic screams of the baby, “ J’m looking after Stoney 
at nights. You needn’t trouble yourself going up 
any more.” 

“T didn’t want the job, I can tell you!” snapped 
that lady, lifting her hot face from the steaming 
tub. I’m sure I have plenty to do, seeing after 
all these, without him !” 

“T’d drown that baby, if he goes on like that 
long,” counseled Rake, as a parting shaft, as he 
went back to the attic. 

There was nothing more to be done for the pa- 
tient in the way of supplies; so Rake, with a view 
to atoning for his absence, sat down, and tried to 
cheer him by spelling out a tragic description of 
a wholesale murder from one of yesterday’s unsold 
papers. Fortunately, considering the solitary 
night that lay before them both, too many utterly 
unpronounceable words had to be left out for 
either to have any clear idea of the horrors of it. 

Rake went to bed finally, remarking “that for 
his part, he preferred plain English to all that 
dictionary stuff.”’ 

The second week began. With it Rake’s bene- 
factions broadened out considerably; he left off 
apologizing to himself, and did to the best of his 
ability whatever he thought good for the patient, 
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even to the extent of spending entire evenings in | 


his room. 
He had been sitting there on one of these vigils 
for nearly an hour, when Stoney broke the silence. 
“Do you think I’m very bad?” 
“ Dreadful!” responded Rake, encouragingly. 
“ Aint I going to get well?” 
Rake wheeled about, and surveyed him blankly. 


That contingency had never occurred to him. | 


There was a sudden mist before his eyes, and a 
something in his throat not at all compatible with 
the triumph the prospect ought to inspire. 


“ Because,” went on Stoney, “the doctor didn’t | 


look as if he thought I would. He thought I was 
asleep, but I heard him say so to the old woman.” 


No answer; Rake was staring hard at the can- | 


dle. 

“And I thought if it did come to that, I’d like 
to tell you how mean I’ve felt about that cat. 
give a lot not to have done it, since you’ve been 
getting me all the things.” 

Was it Rake’s black head down on the grimy 
pillow beside his enemy’s? 


“O Stoney!” he cried out, his voice sharp with | 


pain, “I don’t mind at all about the cat; it might 
have got killed of its own accord by now; but 
don’t you go and die. I haven’t got any more 
friends,” 

And so Rake lost his enemy. 

The Ragged School was deserted for three Sun- 
day evenings after that. 
the pale, gaunt invalid, to get the benefit of the 
early spring air. He selected the cemetery as a 
suitable and cheerful spot for these promenades ; 


the grass grew green and fresh there, and a few | 


early violets lifted their small faces, as blue as the 


cold, bright sky above; and till the gatekeeper | 


hunted them out at closing time, Rake consci- 
entiously marched his charge up and down the 
gravel walks, in quest of the vanished health and 
strength. 

It must have been found by the fourth Sunday, 
for that evening Rake turned up at the Ragged 
School again, his friend with him, and did battle 
valiantly on behalf of the particular dog’s-eared 
book he had always read out of, and which some 
other boy had appropriated during his absence. 

“ Now then,” he remarked, lifting a streaky, con- 
tented face after the skirmish, and dragging his 
end of the bench a shade nearer to Miss Ball, “ I’ve 
finished up with that verse about the enemy, so if 
you like we can go and try another.” 

Saran Prt. 


THE wealth that calls human powers into 
action is a blessing—the riches that induce idle- 
ness and inaction are a curse.. So with books, 
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He was busy taking out | 


ENEMY. 
KILLING AN ENEMY. 


~ dhe man will be the death of me yet,” said 
| 


Paul Levering. 
| “Thee means Dick Hardy 


| 


He looked worried, but not angry. 
“Ta 


” 
“ What has he been doing to thee now?” 

| The questioner was a Friend, named Isaac 
| Martin—a neighbor. 

| “ He’s always doing something, friend Martin. 
Scarcely a day passes that I don’t have complaint 
of him. Yesterday one of the boys came and 
| told me that he saw him throw a atone at my new 
| Durham cow, and strike her in the head.” 

| “That’s very bad, friend Levering. Does thee 
Was thy Durham tres- 


| know why he did this? 
passing on his grounds ?” 
“No, she was only looking over his fence. He 
| has a spite against me and mine, and does all he 
can to injure me. You know the fine Bartlett 
| pear-tree that stands in the corner of my lot ad- 
| joining his property ?” 
on 
“Two large limbs, full of fruit, stretched over 
l'on his side. You will hardly believe it, but it’s 
true. I was out there just now, and discovered 
|that he had sawed off these two fine limbs that 
| hung over on his side. They lay down upon the 
ground, and his pigs were eating the fruit.” 
“Why is Dick so spiteful to thee, friend Lever- 
What has thee done 


| 


|ing? He doesn’t annoy me. 
to him ?” 
| “Nothing of any consequence.” 
| “Thee must have done something. Try and 
| remember.” 
| “T know what first set him out. I kicked an 
| ugly dog of his once. The beast, half starved at 
| home, I suppose, was all the while prowling about 
| here and snatching up everything that came in his 
| way. One day I came upon him suddenly, and 
| gave him a tremendous kick that sent him howl 
ing through the gate. Unfortunately, as it has 
turned out, the dog’s master happened to be pass- 
| ing along the road. The way he swore at me was 
| dreadful, I never saw a more vindictive face. 
|On the next morning a eplendid Newfoundland, 
| that I had raised from a pup, met me shivering 
at the door, with his tail cut off! I don’t know 
| when I have felt so badly. Poor fellow! his pite- 
| ons look haunts me now. I had no proof against 
Dick, but have never doubted as to his agency in 
|the matter. In my grief and indignation I shot 
| the dog, and so put him out of my sight.” 
“Thee was hasty in that, friend Levering,” 
|said the Quaker. 
| “Perhaps I wae, though I have never repented 


teachers, and schools; if they arouse mental | the act. I met Dick a few days afterward. The 
activity, they plant the seeds of happiness—if| grin of satisfaction on his face I accepted as an 


not, they are worse than useless. | acknowledgment of his mean and cruel revenge. 
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Within a week from that time one of my cows had 
a horn knocked off.” 

“ What did thee do?” 

“T went to Dick Hardy, and gave him a piece 
of my mind,” 

“That is, thee scolded, and called hard names 
and threatened.” 

“ Yes—just so, friend Martin.” 

“Did any good come of it?” 

“ About as much good as if I had whistled to 
the wind.” 

“ How has it been since?” 

“No change for the better. It grows, if any- 
thing, worse and worse. Dick never gets weary of 
annoying me.” 

“ Has thee ever tried the law with him, friend 
Levering? The law should protect thee.” 

“Oh! yes, I’ve tried the law. Once he ran his 
heavy wagon against my carriage, purposely, and 
upset me in the road. I made a narrow escape of 
my life. The carriage was so badly broken that 
it cost me fifty dollars for repairs. A neighbor 
saw the whole thing, and said it was plainly in- 
tended by Dick. So I sent him the carriage- 
maker’s bill, at which he got into a towering pas- 
sion. Then I threatened him with prosecution, 
and he laughed in my face malignantly. I felt 
that the time had come to act decisively, and sued 
him, relying on the evidence of my neighbor who 
had seen the affair. But my neighbor was afraid 
of Dick, and so worked his testimony that the jury 
only saw an accident instead of a purpose to injure 
and gave their verdict accordingly. After that 
Dick Hardy was worse than ever. He took an 
evil delight in annoying and injuring me. I am 
satisfied that in more than one instance he left 
gape in his fences in order to entice my cattle into 
his fields, that he might set his savage dogs on 
them, and hurt them with stones. It is more than 
a child of mine dares to cross his premises. Only 
last week he tried to put his dog on my little 
Florence, who strayed into one of his fields after 
buttercups. The dog was less cruel than his 
master, or she would have been torn by his teeth, 
instead of being only frightened by his bark.” 

“Tt’s a hard case, truly, friend Levering. Our 
neighbor Hardy seems possessed of an evil spirit.” 

“The very spirit of the devil,” was answered, 
with feeling. 

“ He’s thy enemy, assuredly; and if thee doesn’t 
get rid of him, will do thee greater harm.” 

“T wish I could get rid of him.” 

“Thee must, if thee would dwell in safety, 
friend Levering.” 

The Quaker’s face was growing very serious. 
He spoke in a lowered voice, and bent toward his 
neighbor in a confidential manner. 

“Thee must put him out of the way.” 

“Friend Martin!” The surprise of Paul Lev- 
ering was unfeigned. 


| “Thee must kill him!” 

| The countenance of Levering grew blank with 
| astonishment. 

“ Kill him!” he ejaculated. 

“If thee doesn’t kill him, he’ll certainly kill 
thee, one of these days, friend Levering. And 
thee knows what is said about self-preservation 
being the first law of nature.” 

“ And get hung!’ 

“TI don’t think they’ll hang thee,” coolly re- 
turned the Quaker. “Thee can go over to his 
place, and get him all alone by thyself. Or thee 
can meet him in some by-road. Nobody need see 
thee; and when he’s dead, J think people will be 
glad more than sorry. Thee needn’t fear any bad 
consequences,” 

“Do you think I’m no better than a murderer” 
Levering’s astonishment passed to horror and in- 
dignation. “I, Paul Levering, stain my hands 
with blood ?” 
| “Who said anyththg about staining thy hands 
| with blood?” The Quaker was imperturbable. 

} « Why, you!” 

“Thee’s mistaken. I never used the word 
blood.” 

“But you meant it. You suggested murder.” 

“No, friend Levering. I advised thee to kill 
the enemy, lest some day he should kill thee.” 

“Tsn’t killing murder, I should like to know ?” 
demanded Levering. 

“There are more ways to kill an enemy than 
one,” said the Quaker. “I’ve killed a good many 
in my time, but no stain of blood can be found on 
my garments. My way of killing enemies is to 
make them my friends. Kill neighbor Hardy 
with kindness, and thee’l] have no more trouble 
with him.” 

A sudden light gleamed over Mr. Levering’s 
face, as if a cloud had passed from the sun of his 
spirit. 

“A new way to kill people.” 

“The surest way to kill enemies, as thee’ll find, 
if thee’ll only try.” 

“Let me see. How shall I go about it?’ eaid 
Paul Levering, taken at once with the idea. 

“If thee has the will, friend Levering, it will 
not be long before thee finds the way.” 

And so it proved. Not two hours afterward, 
as Mr. Levering was driving into the village, he 
found Dick Hardy with a stalled cart-load of 
|stone. He was whipping his horse and swearing 
| at him passionately, but to no good purpose. The 
| cart-wheels were buried half-way to the axle in 
| stiff mud, and defied the strength of one horse to 
| move them. On seeing Mr. Levering, Dick 
stopped pulling and swearing, and, getting on to 

the cart, with his back toward his neighbor, com 
| menced pitching the stones off into the middle of 
| the road. 
| “Hold on a bit, friend Hardy,” said Levering, 











PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


in a pleasant voice, as he dismounted and com- 
menced unhitching his horse. 

But Dick, pretending not to hear him, kept on 
pitching out the stones 

“Hold on, I say, and don’t give yourself all | 
that trouble,’’ added Mr. Levering, speaking in | 
a londer voice, but in kind and cheerful tones. | 
“Two horses are better than one. With Charley’s 
help, we'll soon have the wheels on good, solid | 
ground again.” 

Understanding now what was meant, Dick’s 
hands fell almost nerveless by his side. 

“There,” said Levering, as he put his horse in 
front of Dick’s, and made the traces fast, “ one 
pull, and the thing’s done!” 

And before Dick could get down from the cart, 
it was out of the mud hole. 

Without saying a word more, Levering un- 
fastened hia horse from the front of Dick’s animal, 
and, hitching up again, rode on. 

On the next day Mr. Levering saw Dick Hardy 
in the act of strengthening a bit of weak fence 
through which his (Levering’s) cattle had broken 
once or twice; thus removing a temptation, and 
saving the animals from being beaten and set on 
by dogs. 

“Thee’s given him a bad wound, friend Lever- 
ing,” said the Quaker, on getting information of 
the two incidents just mentioned ; “and it will be 
thine own fault if thee doesn’t kill him outright.” 

Not long afterward, in the face of an approach 
ing storm, and while Dick Hardy was hurrying 
to get in some clover hay, his wagon broke down. 
Mr. Levering, who saw from one of his fields the 
accident, and understood what loss it might occa 
sion, hitched up his own wagon and sent it over 
to Dick’s assistance. With a storm coming on 
that might last for days and ruin from two to three 
tons of hay, Dick could not decline the offer, 
though it went terribly against the grain to accept 
a favor from the man he had hated for years and 
injured in so many ways. 

On the following morning Mr. Levering had a 
visit from Dick Hardy. It was raining fast. 

“T’ve come,” said Dick, stammering and con- 
fused, and looking down at the ground instead of 
into Mr. Levering’s face, “to pay you for the use 
of your team yesterday in getting in my hay. I 
should have lost it if you hadn’t sent your wagon, 
and it’s only right that I should pay for the use 
of it.” 

“T should be very sorry,” answered Paul Lev- 
ering, cheerily, “if I couldn’t do a neighborly 
tarn without pay. You right welcome, 
friend Hardy, to the wagon. I am more than 
paid in knowing that you saved that nice field of 
clover. How much did you get?” 

“About three tons. But, Mr. 
must—” 

“Not a word, if you don’t want to offend me,” 


were 


Levering, I 
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interposed Levering. “I trust there isn’t a man 
around here that wouldn’t do as much for a neigh- 
bor in time of need. Still, if you feel embarrassed 

-if you don’t wish to stand my debtor—pay me 
in good-will.” 

Dick Hardy raised his eyes from the ground 
slowly, and looked, in a strange, wondering way, 
at Mr. Levering. 

“Shall not 
reached out his hand 
quick, short grip; then, as if to hide feelings that 
were becoming too strong, dropped it, and went 


be friends?” Mr. Levering 
Hardy grasped it with a 


we 


off hastily. 
“Thee’s killed him!” said the Qurker, on his 
next meeting with Levering; “thy enemy is 
dead !” 
“Slain by the weapons of kindness, 


’ answered 
Paul Levering, which you supplied.” 

“No, thee took them from God’s armory, where 
all men may equip themselves without charge and 
become invincible,” replied the Quaker. “And I 
trust, for thine own peace and safety, thee will 
never use any other weapons in fighting with thy 


neighbors. They are sure to kill.” 


PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


HE elder Herschel was a man of kindly dis 
position, but, like most persons who have 
risen out of early difficulties, he was ex 
tremely careful, it is related, of money, and be- 
came wealthy. A traditional anecdote of his 
domestic life, however, shows that he could be 
good-humoredly generous on occasions. An old 
servant named Betsy was with him at the time of 
constructing his telescope, and his first act, on dis- 
covering the planet Uranus, was to give her a 
guinea, adding, “ You shall have five guineas, 
Betsy, when I discover another.” 
The poor woman accepted the promise in all 
seriousness, and great was her interest in all her 


master’s subsequent labors. Planets, however, 


| even bya Herschel, are not to be discovered every 


day, and Betsy’s hopes were long deferred. One 
day Herschel received a friend to whom he had 
previously told his story, with the exclamation: 

“T have paid my five guineas !”’ 

“What!” exclaimed the friend, “have we to 
rejoice over another great discovery ?” 

“No,” replied the astronomer, with a good- 
humored smile, “I have simply paid poor Betsy 
in advance, You see,” he added, as his visitor 
appeared puzzled, “I often pursue these researches 
long after the good woman has retired to reat. 
How is Betsy to know that I do not discover 
new planets clandestinely, and keep from her the 
knowledge, with a mean determination to save my 
money? Better to pay at once; better to pay at 
once,” 
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THE RANCH IN SUMMER, 
No. 1. 

HE same old ranch, and yet how changed 

the scene since I told you of our coming 

here in the fall. The golden days of autumn 
dropped silently one by one into the past, like 
beads from a rosary, while the prayers we counted 
were best told in the glad, busy life we lived. We 
miased the gorgeous coloring of the Eastern forests 
and the pleasant excitement of “going nutting” 
with Paul, but found so much to enjoy we had no 
heart for lamenting. In place of nuts were wild 
flowers and beautiful grasses to gather, long walks 
to take over the rugged hills, rocky cafions to 
explore, and quiet hours by the riverside, where 
we watched the great flocks of wild ducke, geese, 
and crane, as they floated upon its bright surface, 
or winged their flight away, away, where Southern 
roses bloomed and Southern airs were soft and 
balmy, 

Then came the piercing winter winds, which 
drove us within and made us glad to stay near the 
fire. Yet it hardly seemed like winter to us, for 
there was almost no snow, and we never once heard 
the merry singing of sleighbells. “Sunny Kan- 
sas” proved her right to her title by giving us 
very few days without sunshine. Spring began to 
come in February, but the fierce winds of March 
frightened the gentle maiden, and it was not until 
the middle of April we could be sure she had 
come to stay. Oh! the bird-songs and the flowers 
she gave us then! Having so few trees here, we 
had feared there would be but few song-birds, but 
we had yet to learn how wondrously nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, adapts herself to the sur- 
roundings and climate of a country, for the birds 
came in great numbers, and never have we had 
sweeter music than we have here. If you could 
but hear the larks as, morning after morning, 
they give their happy roundelay, one rippling note 
following another in joyous succession, clear, pure, 
and sweet as song of “Eden’s garden bird,” the 
whole little body seeming to be but a living song 
which must be sung or the little heart would burat 
for very gladness. Sometimes they sing from the 
top of some tiny flower-stalk, or, growing yet 
more friendly, they come and light on the house- 
top or by the door-step, and so give us the full 
benefit of their song. Sometimes they fly upward 
and sing, the clear notes dropping down through 
the still air like echoes from heavenly spheres, 
reminding us so much of what we have read of the 
English skylark. Their songs must be much 
alike, but the bird itself is just like our Eastern 
lark only in its song. Other birds came, too— 
thrushes, orioles, blackbirds, happy little wrens, 
and sparrows, bringing each their own glad song, 
and all so tame and friendly. They hop about the 


up the crumbs we scatter for them like so many 
chickens, and if they do not find bush or tree to 
suit them, why, they build upon the ground and 
are just as happy there, thus proving the theory 
that even in bird-life it is not what we have, but 
what we are, not the outside riches, but the inside 
ones, that make us contented and happy, and home, 
though but a tufted bit of grass, with bright prairie 
flowers swaying and nodding familiarly around it, 
is still the dearest, best spot on earth to its in- 
mates, 

I want to tell you something of the prairie 
flowers, but where shall | begin or what shall I 
say? ‘Truly, in a multitude of riches there is 
bewilderment and wonder. I used to think the 
stories I read of the great abundance and variety 
of the flowers in the great West must be over- 
drawn, but now that I have seen, like doubting 
Thomas, I believe, and often when I have come 
in, with hands and apron overflowing with beauti- 
ful blossoms, and yet cannot miss them from the 
places where I picked them, I feel that “the half 
was not told me” of their number and beauty; for 
there are flowers and flowers—in such lavish pro- 
fusion, such beauty and variety of form and color- 
ing, that one must see to realize it all. Turn 
where I will, on hillside or in the valley, I am 
greeted by bright flower-faces which look up to 
me and tell again and yet again the sweet story 
of His love and goodness who “ made and loveth 
all.” 

Some are the same as those which grew around 
the old home, and for them I have tenderest wel- 
come, for they seem so like the old, old friends 
and awaken such tender memories of the days 
gone by. And some are new and strange; even 
|the dandelions of the early spring-time wore a 
different dress from her Eastern sister, and little 
Paul thought them “so pretty.’”’ “ Just like bits 
of sunshine dropped down in the grass,” he said, 
and often I saw him lay his cheek down by them 
in such a worshipful way, while his heart thrilled 
with love for the beautiful and good everywhere. 
We thought at first we should find no violeta, but 
one day, as I lay resting on the lounge, the door 
was pushed open and Jack, our “ herder,” came 
in with a tiny cluster of yellow violets in his 
hands, saying, “I have brought you some ‘ Johnny 
jump-ups,’” the dear old name given by children 
everywhere! What visions awoke at the sound 
of ithere! Tenderly I took the sweet blossoms 
in my hand, looking once again into the dim 
j vistas of the past. The gray walls of “ Fort 
| Comfort” faded and I was away in the old Chau- 
|tauqua woods and amid the long, grassy hill- 
| slopes, where “Johnny jump-ups” peeped from 
| every side, hearing al! around me the happy voices 
of the brothers and sisters and playmates, all grown 
to sober men and womanhood now or “ gone over 





door as if glad to be near a human home and pick | to the majority,” where, among the “sweet fields 
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of Heaven,” they may gather immortelles and 
lilies rare and beautiful. But do they forget the 
childhood hours and the “Johnny jump-ups” 
here? Ah! we shall know it all some day; until 
then, let us wait and faint not. 

A little later, following in the train of the yel- 
low violets, the blue ones came, and with them 
the honeysuckles, mountain moss, flowering peas 
in great variety, wild roses, and oh! so many 
whose names I do not know. When Nature went 
out to sow her garden, her aprong-string must 
have broken here and the “ wild winds” caught 


‘ 


up the tiny seeds and scattered them everywhere | 


-how else did so many flowers get there? There 
are yellow flowers in every shade, from saffron to 
dainty buff, red, pink, and purple flowers, blue 
flowers and white flowers, each so pretty that you 
think nothing could be prettier—until you find 
the next one! Surely the wise man had not seen 
the prairies when he said ‘‘ There is nothing new 
under the sun,” for each day’s sun sees something 
new here, and, now that we have grown familiar 
with the scenes which seemed so strange to us last 
fall, we find much to admire and love. 


Comfort this morning. I came out early and 


stood with hushed heart watching 


“ While o’er the waving flelds that murmur moved 

Whieh is the kiss of morn waking the land, 

And in the East 
grew,” 


the miracle of day gathered and 


and flooded all the valley with glad, new light. 


It is a} 
wide, beautiful view that spreads out before me, as } 
I sit under the big elm on the hill east of Fort | 
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VIEW. 


First the hill-tops grew bright, the shadows creep- 
ing down, down until, as the sun lifted itself above 
the topmost height, it sent the golden glory to the 
| waiting valley, where grass and flowers, bird and 
| beast, alike received it gratefully. Through the 
valley, across the river, and up the bluffs went the 
bright rays, and so on to the great world beyond. 
The leaves of the elm thrilled as the wind began 
playing “celestial symphonies” among ita wide 
branches, the birds burst into gladder songs, 
and I, standing there, feeling, seeing, and hearing 
| all, could only echo that old, glad cry of “ Fanny 
Fern’s”: “ This earth is very beautiful, my God ; 
I thank Thee that I live!” 

And I am glad to be a “rancher’s wife,” glad 
of the wide, free world around me; glad, too, after 
my morning baptism and blessing, to answer the 
cheery voice asking if “ breakfast is almost ready,” 
as Walter and Paul come from the corral with 
their pails of milk, for life is full of busy cares 
and I am a very practical homemaker, despite my 
occasional peeps into dreamland, my morning 
watch from the hillside, which serves but to 
strengthen and cheer me for the work-a-day life 
I live. 

There is much yet to tell of the things I see and 
feel here, but my letter grows long and the clock 
warns me of the dinner-hour soon to come, and I 


must say “ good-morning”’ to all, hoping that for 


each of you the day began as beautifully as for me. 
| There is so much in the way we begin a new day [ 


}and this must needs be bright, for the morning 
| sunshine will reach through it all. 
EARNEST, 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
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THEN AND NOW. 
E had gone out to attend the wedding. It 
WW was an old-time, square, stone building, 
with great, thick walls and spacious rooms, 
whose door stood open to receive us, as we ascended 
the steps of the pillared portico. Our hostess, a 
brown-eyed, gentle little woman, who carried about 
her that dignity and refinement of heart and life 
which at once impressed you with a sense of eleva- 
tion, stepped from the parlor door and met us in the 
hall as we entered. 

A sweet, kindly greeting it was that we received, 
and yet there was about her a tinge of something 
akin to, at least, “the shade of a shadow” of sor- 
row, as if there was a pressure underneath the 
exterior of her outer bearing. She was certainly 
past her threescore years, but there was no trem- 
bling in her graceful step, and the passing years 
had forgotten to leave furrows in cheek and brow. 


A mass of soft, silken, vigorous hair, in which | 


was a generous sprinkling of “ silver threads,” but 
not yet enough to make it white, lay in a rich coil 
at the back of her shapely head—a hint of the 
mingling of light and shadowin her life, perhaps, 
We had seen her before, had enjoyed her cuiet 
hospitality, but there was time for all this to 
impress us afresh, as she greeted us and walked 
toward the stairway, farther back in the long 
hall. 

“Just go up to the room you usually occupy 
when here; I have kept it for you,” she said. 
“ Rest and refresh yourselves for awhile and then 
we will have a noon lunch. The ceremony is to 
be at four o’clock. You will have ample time.” 

And so we went up and entered the great, square 
room, with its three large windows looking out 
toward the front. We washed, and brushed from 
us the dust of travel and my weary companion lay 
down for a little rest, but I drew a chair near one 
of the windows and sat down. It was June, one 
of the two perfect months of the year—later on, 
October gives us the other one. It was some 
distance from the house down to the public road 
and this epace was occupied by maples and ever- 
greens of various kinds, set out with beautiful and 
graceful irregularity and now grown to somewhat 
stately trees. There was quite a descent toward 
the road, and, as I was in an upper room, I could 
look above and beyond the swaying tops of these. 
As I looked on their green and shady coolness, 
my mind turned to the first ‘visit we had made 
them, when the sister of this gentle little woman 
had written to us: 
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which had been lived}within these walls, Yet, as 
I thought of the past, the eye did not fail to take 
in the beauty of the present, so rife about me, 
The broad expanse of blue sky was spread like a 
canopy of celestial truth above us, clear and lucid, 
while up the eastern ascent, nearing the zenith, 
rode the sun, flinging, broadcast, sheens of gold. 
The earth was clad in beauty and in bloom. It 
was early in the month and the work of the sickle 
had not yet been begun, so that, as the breeze 
swept over the fields of grain, just turning toward 
the golden, waves, as in asea of yellowish green, 
like mimic billows, swayed to and fro in the sun- 
light. No detail of a perfect landscape seemed 
wanting, save the shimmer of water, and yet that 
was there, but down in a glen beyond the range 
of vision from where I sat. The very air was full 
of a quiet, dreamy peace; but from the now my 
mind turned to the then. 
| Years ago, this great house had been built for a 
“Select Boarding Sehool,”’ and at its head pre- 
sided a staid, scholarly young bachelor, of Quaker 
extraction, who, with a retinue of necessary as- 
sistants and matrons, quietly conducted the achool. 
And hither came, with others, intent upon learn- 
ing, agentle maid, with quiet mien and soft, brown 
eyes, which, in course of time, sent, all unwittingly 
to her, an arrow which lodged direct in the heart 
of the astute professor and principal; and he, at 
whose feet she had come to sit and learn know!l- 
edge, found himself at her feet, craving a boon no 
leas than herself. “It was the time of love and I 
yielded,” she said to me once, half apologetically, 
as she referred to the fact that the chagnel of her 
life had so soon changed its course. 

And so she who had come as pupil, was installed 
as mistress of the great house, bearing its increas 
ing cares and responsibilities as the years came 
and went, having her joys and yet receiving her 
share of discipline, without which no life can be 
made complete. It is like the pressure of God’s 
hand upon us, to remove some of the bad from 
our hearts, and when the pressure relaxes we must 
live the more diligently—not to get ready for 
death, but to get more life. And from Him she 
early realized this life must come to her. Her 
young, tender, craving heart was not without its 
pangs sometimes, that the husband, really loving 
at heart, was so increasingly absorbed in the recluse 
life led by so many who pursue scholarly research, 
that he, too, frequently neglected to give expres- 
sion to that love in word and look and tender 
thoughtfulness. In secret, there were sometimes 
tears, but there were also holy aspirations and 








“Come out and spend a week with me under | tenderly breathed orisons going up from the heart 


the trees at my sisters,’”’ 


of the brave, little woman, and though the furnace- 


And we had gone. And now, as I sat here heat may not have been intense, yet it was suffi- 
looking out at that window, amid the richness and | cient for her delicate organization, so that the 
fullness of the present ecene, there came back to | refining, begun so early, went steadily on, through 


me the brief outline I had then had of the life | joy and sorrow, through blessing and trial. 





It is 





THEN 


well if neither joy nor sorrow is too much for us. 
The Divine providence is so minute that the too 
will be kept out of our lives, as we submit those 
lives to that providence, and as she learned more 
and more to do this, her feet were “stepping 
heavenward.” 

The years went by; some little green hillocks 
were made out on the hillside, over which a 
mother’s tears fell. The boysand girls came flock- 
ing along, each inheriting a sufficient modicum of 
the ingredient we call human nature to give the 
mother-heart some anxious thought and tender 
solicitude. One by one they came to manhood 
and womanhood, and, as the years, like mile- 
stones, dropped behind, one by one these boys and 
girls dropped out from the great stone house, and 
the school, being abandoned as age crept on, the 
broad acres preventing the necessity of its con- 
tinaance, the house, bereft of its inmates, came to 
seem empty, 80 that some of the rooms were closed, 
and those who remained within the walls drew 
closer together. 

To the far West had gone three sons and a mar- 
ried daughter, and there the former, as well as the 
husband of the latter, were honorably filling useful 
professions, One dear, good girl, bent on devoting 
her life to the elevation of her race, had chosen 
the mission-field in which to carry out this design, 


so that many miles of land and sea now lay be- 


tween her and the old home. And for this 
“ Rachie” the prayers ceased not. 


And still the years slipped by, and the husband | 
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jewel; through the trial intothe crown; “through 
the mud of us,” up to Him ! 

And atill the little woman with the soft, brown 
eyes, lived on, and the light in her eyes grew 
softer and sweeter and the tones of her voice more 

|} rich and gentle. She had been, and was still, the 
| light of the home. On ita sacred hearth the glow 
| of affection had never sunk to ashen embers; and 
outside the walls of her homeshe came as an angel of 
mercy tomany astricken and sorrowing one. Such 
is the fruition of a life well lived. A course for either 
good or ill must increase. Happy increase if it be 
not forill! And can it be possible that forever there 
| will be progress in the course we may choose? If 
so, what transcendent incentives to lure us to the 
good and what depths of degradation to warn us 
| from the evil ! 

| But now we had come to the wedding. On this 
| bright June day, the last unmarried daughter was 
| to plight her troth and become a wife, and a few 
| weeks hence, a time all too short to the patient 
, whose other birdlings had all flown, 





| little mother 


| she, too, was to go to a new roof, there to make 


for herself a home. Was it strange that the little 
mother should feel a tinge of loneliness creep over 
|her? And yet, she would ecarce have admitted it 
| to herself, so intent was she in the desire that this, 
her baby-girl, should be happy on this day. 
So the lunch-bell rang and we went down to 
| meet her pleasant smile and almost to wonder at 
| her cheerful bearing. 
Poor old Susan, the faithful one who had grown 


and father was called. The white-robed messen- | old in her service and who had shared all her 
ger, Death, who sits and watches for us all, till he | cares and responsibilities ever since she rocked in 
may be sent to bear us away to fuller life, greater | its cradle the first little chick that had come into 


liberty, and larger freedom, came, when signaled, 
to fetch him, and what had served as a kind of | 
chariot for the real man while a resident of the | 
earth, to ride about in, was borne out on the hill- 
side and a large mound was made beside the little 


the nest, was in an evident state of dissatisfac 
tion, 

“ Dat dis chile, de very last one at home, had 
done gone and promised to git married! No use 
|settin’ de heart on anything t’restrial, for ite shu 


green hillocks. And he had said, before he went, | to be took from us. ’Pears like it is too bad for dis 
“Oh! I had such a beautiful dream! I thought | one to leave too, when her mother’s gettin’ old and 
we were all on a journey to such a lovely country | needs her to liven up de house. What’s de use 
that lay, like a vision of blessedness, before us, | of raisin’ chillen, if dey all gwine to leave you 
and Rachie was farther on than any of us, but we | when you gits old? I sot my heart on dis one 
were all going. It was so beautiful! and I could | more dan any of dem, ’cept dat one dat had de 
see the hills and rivers and mountains and plains | soft eyes jes like its mother. It mose broke my 
so distinctly.” He had said this, and the dear | heart to see its silky little body laid away out 
little woman had told me about it with a far-away | yonder on de hillside, but no doubt it’s a shinin’ 
look in her tender eyes and a note in her voice angel in de glory world, and, after all, I reckon 
which must have been caught from some Divine | it’s right dat all dese changes come, else we might 
touch on a tender chord within her. A state may | forget dere was a Lord dat made us and has aright 
take shape in the mind and clothe itself and go|to us; and I ’spec mebbe it’s better now dat Miss 
forth. | Hepsie gets married, dan for her to be left all 
And so this man’s state had arrayed itself |’lone when de angel comes for her mother, which 
in a garment whose color and texture was the | might be soon. She’s gettin’ old, but I does hope 
exponent of the state, and in this garment he was | she’ll be spared a long time yet, for I don’t see 
going forth into that for which the state fitted him. | how dis part ob de country’s ever gwine to do 
Ah! beautiful are the garments and beautiful the | widout her, no ways, no how.” 
faces of those who go through the furnace into the} This was said to me aside, when I had gone back 
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on to the long porch after the lunch. I passed on 
out, with a mist in my eyes and a great lump in 
my throat, and busied myself plucking some of the 
dainty little “ bridal-wreath”’ roses for the bride, 
and then hurried up to help with her toilette and 
make my own. Never wasa more earnest, sincere 
life placed in the keeping of another than the one 
she was about to give, a loving offering, to the 
broad-shouldered, high-browed man who was com- 
ing presently toclaim her. Very sweet and dainty 
she looked in her bridal robes and with the love 
light in her eyes; and very tender eyes they were, 
only they had known little of the chastening as 
yet. No doubt that would come farther on. 

And now the guests began to arrive. Very few 
and chosen they were to be—only a little handful 
of special friends. First, up through the avenue 
which lay to the right of the house and between 
the evergreens and maples on the one side, and, 
farther over, the fruit trees on the other, drove the 
sunny-faced, kindly old Quaker friend, who had 
come miles to be present at this wedding. His 
was one of those rare spirits which scatter sun- 
shine, and, at the same time, bring you peace and 
reat, Like a breath from the aromatic land of 
spices is theaura of suchanone. The day before, 
had come an aunt and this morning we had arrived. 
And now came a married brother of the bride, and 
shortly after, two pretty little blondes, wearing at 
their belts great clusters of daisies plucked fresh 
from the fields. Others came, and last of all, the 
funny-looking little minister—the one near at 
hand—with the queerest little pug nose, and in 
his face a hint of the Darwinian theory. Very 
solemn and important and conscious he looked, 
and we could not help wishing, notwithstanding 
his white necktie, that a finer-looking specimen of 
the “cloth” had been accessible. Beside him 
walked just such a looking little woman as you 
would have expected would consent to be his wife. 
But, then, we must not beunreasonable. We can’t 
expect everybody to be as good looking as you and 
weare, (“That's sarcasm.”’) And he did saya 
very sweet little ceremony, for all, which, not 
looking at him, we quite enjoyed. And now he 
pronounced them husband and wife, and then went 
up a prayer in which, no doubt, all hearts present 
joined, for bleasings on these two, now one. 

Perfectly free and informal was the little social 
time that followed, during which all the ladies 
and the nice old Quaker kissed the bride and all 
expressed their good wishes. I looked away as 
the mother gave her kiss, feeling it was too sacred 
a thing for other eyestoobtrude upon. Live open 
and frank as we may, how much of the lives that 
run along side by side yet remain hidden, each 
from the other! Thereis an innermost into which 
no presence can enter save the presence of Him 
who fills all space. And it is only as we enter 


into Him that, in Him we come to touch closely 





and know each other; and whatever love we come 
to know for each other, as we meet in Him, is but 
a lower form of a part of the love of God. 8» 
that, if we love man or woman or child, or even 
animal, aright, we can the better understand how 
God Himself could not be content in the glories 
of eternal, infinite love, if through it He could 
not create more love. Something of this feeling 
must have been in the heart of the bride, though 
she did not voice it in words to herself, perhaps; 
but as her mother’s kiss lay fresh on her lips, a 
little sob, “like a bird new-born,” burst from her 
bosom and a new tenderness looked out of her eyes. 
Surely, to love must be good, when it so wakens to 
life the good! And these two each knew something 
of the great, eternal love, so why should they not, 
now that their separate paths had converged and 
became ene, pass on, hand in hand, as two chil- 
dren, through the gates and into the city? And 
suppose ills should come? What are trials and 
ills and joys, even, ‘but means through which we 
should seek the home of our being—eternal life? 
Truly we must be good, or even to ourselves we 
become a loathing and endless reproach. 

And now the time had come to usher us out into 
the supper-room, and so we filed out, the queer 
little minister and his wife looking very import- 
ant and the bride and groom very happy. The 
nice old Quaker gave me his arm, and the arm that 
I should else have taken was given to the brown 
eyed little mother, while the aunt and brother 
and little blondes with their daisies, and all 
the rest, arranged themselves to their liking. 
The table was in keeping with the other appoint- 
ments and a joy to look at, with its dainties and 
bloom. When we were seated, one present asked 
that, as we gathered about this table on which was 
spread a marriage-feast, we might not be unmindful 
of that other marriage-feast, spread for all those 
who were willing to be one of that spiritual body 
which constitutes the bride of the Lamb, and that 
none of us might seek to enter in, not having on 
the wedding-garment. After a little sacred hush 
which followed this, conversation and merriment 
began to flow more freely and the company became 
quite a merry-making group while the good things 
were disappearing. Inthe midst of it all, the little 
minister found opportunity to tell of the “ won- 
derful progress” of his particular branch of the 
church, in proof of which he evidenced the amount 
of missionary money raised during the year just 
past; at which point a little shade went over the 
face of the Friend beside me, and he evidently 
thought that a “a very outward” view of the 
progress of a “society.” 

The only proper way in which to go into the 
detail of a supper is by addressing ourselves to it 
when it is before us. This done, it is better, per- 
haps, ever after, to refer to it only as one of the 
kindly things of the past, and so we turn from 
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the aupper-room and wander for awhile about the 
grounds and under the trees, till, one by one, the | 
guests have departed, except our two selves, We 
are to remain a few days away from the city 
heat and enjoy these waving fields and green 
trees, 

The deepening shades of the twilight gather and 
night cloves in about us. When we go up again 
to that spacious room and look through the open 
window, the starlight and the moonlight are 
abroad. A holy hush reigns over the earth. See- 
ing the beauty and feeling atill the holy influences 
which have been upon us, we forget our childish 
views of God asa great, grand Judge, remote in 
the mythical, far-away Heaven, and He seems very 
vear us, in our thoughts and in our hearts, and the 
veil is very thin which separates this outward, 
tangible from the more real, but now invisible. 
We have been to the wedding, and through all that 
has accompanied the union which has taken place 
here to-day, we have found ourselves drawn closer 
in that union which is in Him, As we come into 
His order, how easy to fall into that which is 
fittest. In the land of fitness, all will be just ae it 
should be. We have been to the wedding, and 
through its associations we have looked on the 
then and the now; and the look has given us a 
glimpse of the land of fitness. Why not enter its 
vestibule here ? Mrs. A. L. WasHpurn. 


| earth beneath. 


Then I think of those other days, far away— 


|of the long, tiresome marches, the cold nighta, 
| the beating rains. Nothing to protect us but the sky 


above; nothing to warm or rest us but the cold, wet 
Of the cannon’s roar, the flash of 
arms, the dead and wounded comrades all about 
me. Oh! it was anything but play! It may 
seem less terrible to you who never saw such sights 

such harrowing scenes—but to me, as plain as 
the bright sunshine on the waving grass, come 
back those dreadful days of war. 

I might bear my hardships more bravely if I 
could have justice. I would feel that my serving 
my country almost four years, risking life and 
losing one leg, had not been in vain were not 
such men as just passed only too common? 

But, after all, I did my duty; yes, and I would 
do it again if necessary. My wife would bid me 
“God speed” and my daughters would work away 
only the harder and “ father” would be their hero 
then as now. 

3ut I must not think. I have not time to reat! 
The hoe stands idly at my side. What a sluggard 
Iam! Yes, and a baby, too; for my cheeks are 
wet with tears. These are not tears for the heavy 
taxes of the men that just passed, but for the brave 
boys in blue who died and were wounded in that 
Jong ago, and for the leg I left on that Southern 


| river’s side. 


Somebody calla—somebody comes running to- 


| ward me with an open letter in her hand. It is 


MY PENSION, 


PENSION for that lazy do-nothing! I'd 
like to know what he wants of a pension. 
My stars! aint he got one good leg and 
two arms? Can’t he make a livin’ with these, 
and don’t he, without taxin’ honest people to 
death for pension to them as don’t deserve it ?” 
“Yes,” replied another voice, a trifle less 
grimly; “but then he was out almost the hull 
four years and had to spend all his pay on his 
wife and family and came home poorer than he 
went, and I don’t low a wooden leg does quite as 
well as a real one, even if his truck-patches do 
look first-rate.” 
They passed on up the dusty road and silence 
I laid my hot, aching forehead 
O neigh- 


reigned again. 
down among the cool grass and moaned. 
bors! with your fine farms, your grazing stock, your 
bank accounts, how different your lives from mine 
-& poor renter, with only one good leg and three 
women-folks, to love, not to support. God knows 
how nobly they all do their part. Brave, bonny 
Nell, the little, staid “school-marm,” and lovely | 
Lily, bending over the sewing-machine daily, 
until its constant click wears into my very heart. 
O my daughters! my tender-hearted wife, who | 
bravely bade me go at my country’s call, would I | 
could make your lives less hard | 


Lily, and she is weeping, but surely not tears of 


| sorrow. 


“Father! O father!” she cries, flinging her 
arms about my neck, “it has come at last—at last, 
dear, brave, old father. Your country knows 
what sacrifices you made and wants to reward 
you.” 

“ Read it, my dear,” I say, smoothing her riotous 
curls, that peep out from under her sunbonnet; 
“read it for father; I have no glasses with 
me.’ 

And then she reads aloud, her aweet voice so 
tremulous. It is short and business-like, but I 
know, at its close, that Iam richer by two thou- 
sand dollars than I was before and that I need not 
dread the coming of the wolf to my door again. 
Never, never, so long as my life shall last. 

My God, I thank Thee! 

“ And, O father, you need not hoe and work at 


things you can scarcely do. We will buy a little 


‘home of our own and Nell can use her money to 


go to school, as she so much wishes, and Fred and 
I can—” blushingly she pauses, but I finish it, 

“Yes, my darling, there is no need of further 
delay. If you make half as good a wife as you 
have a daughter, Fred will surely be blest.” 

And we both laugh softly, for it is easy to laugh 
when one’s heart is happy. 

Jack HAMMOND, 
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“WRECKED EACH OTHER’S HOPE.” 


RTHUR OKILL sat in his deceased friend’s 
office, perusing, in the capactity of execu- 

tor, an epistle directed to Joseph Laux, 

and signed Ermyntrude Southmayd. Although 
addressed familiarly “ Dear Joe,” and overflowing 
with sentimental reminiscences, it was a business, 
not a love-letter, elae he would not have read it. 
It appeared that the writer’s father left Thornton 
twenty years previous, owing Joe—who had then 
just entered man’s estate—money for house-rent. 
Having but recently discovered this fact, the lady, 
being now possessed of considerable property, de- 
sired in justice to pay both principal and interest. 
Such was the sum and substance of this letter 
read in the golden after-glow of one of June’s 
There was, however, one line over 
It ran 


faireat days 
which Arthur Okill pondered seriously. 
thus 
“The 
ken off under that roof you know well.” 
Yes, of course, Joe Laux knew. When queenly 


story so sweetly begun and so sadly bro- 


Ermyntrude Southmayd broke her engagement 
with Arthur Okill, all the gossips in the village 
got hold of this racy bit of news and rolled it like 
some toothsome morsel under their tongues. The 
elders remembered it to this day, although the 
discarded lover had at different times honorably 
wooed and won two of their daughters and had 
buried them, and children with them, ander the 
red and white clover bloom in Thornton’s little 
Folks seldom forget things of 
From his rose-draped 


green graveyard. 
this sort. More’s the pity. 
window he could see across the way the moss- 
embroidered eaves under which they parted so 
sadly and so coldly long ago. 

Since that memorable evening he had written 
all sorts of hard and bitter things against this 
beautiful, imperious creature, and had closed and 
sealed the pages time and again, only to open 
them once more and re-write, although for nearly 
twenty years her light step had never crossed his 
path. 

Now at last, as the day died in amber reds 
along the gentle slopes of Thornton, he fell to 
reading between these fiery lines penned with his 
heart’s best blood, and to wondering whether if he 
had but refused to have taken that rash girl at her 
word she would not have been touched and have 
melted like wax under love’s indomitable flame. 
Bitting there in the crimson and amber sun-glow, 
with white and pink rose-leaves floating in at the | 
open window like scented, tinted showflakes, he 
wished, vaguely, that this thought had occurred 
to him then, and that he had acted uponit. As 

Even the ashes of that old 
He would sooner expect to 


it was, it was too late. 
love were scattered. 


behold those whom he had kissed and laid away | 
come forth in fleshly habiliments than to find that | 


HOME 


| wasn’t she? 
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annihilated passion clothed anew and dwelling in 
his bosom 

“ What in the world are you doing ?” exclaimed 
Mrs, Seth Okill, opening the door of the office 
from her parlor adjoining. “I thought you were 
going out.” 

“No, I’m attending to a little business,” replied 
her brother-in-law, hurriedly seizing some lega! 
documents and making believe to look them over 
“Say, Cad,” recalling her as she was about retir 
ing, “ you remember Southmayds, don’t you ?” 

“To do. What was that beautiful 
daughter’s name? (ilenwood? Elfenhood? Nx 
that don’t sound like it either.’ 
” suggested Arthur, drily 


be sure | 


> 


“Try Ermyntrude, 
“Sure enough! Ermyntrude 
all my prettiest dolls after her. 
awful poor and proud, weren’t they? What about 


I used to name 
Nice family, but 


them ?” 

“She’s written to Joe from Jersey City, and is 

coming to see him 3n business.” 
And he dead and buried this two 
weeks!” sighed Cad Okill. “She’s pretty old 
now, isn’t she? I’m twenty-eight, and she was 
grown up when I was a little girl.” 

“She’s thirty-nine,” replied Okill, running his 
shapely fingers through his own thickly powdered 
hair and beard, wondering the while how “ Em- 
rare auburn braids stood the 


“Poor Joe! 


press Ermyntrude’s 

test of time. 
“Thirty-nine and married !” 

Mrs. Okill, as if compassing the round of human 


not exclaimed 


misery. “Is she after our dear old bachelor 
Joe?” 
“Nonsense! You know all about Joe’s love 


affairs. Any way, she always held her head toc 
high for such as he, or, indeed, any one, for that 
matter. Now that she’s rich, she doubtless holde 
it higher yet.” 

“Yes, I recollect, she was called the Empress, 
She was so beautiful and seemed to 
be so grand, I really thought she ruled a king- 
dom, and often wished I could slip into the house 
and see her crown and throne. When is she oom- 
ing?” 

“To-morrow noon.” 

The morrow’s mid-hour found Miss Southmayd 
alighted at the pretty vine-engarlanded station, and 
rapidly pursuing her way toward the well-known 
intersecting streets, on one corner of which was 
Joe’s office, and upon another the rambling, tree- 
girdled structure she once called home. 

Despite the changes nearly twenty years had 
wrought, “Empress Ermyntrude,” although she 
pulled her gray traveling veil over her face, half 
determined neither to see or be seen, recognized 
lence and bit of woodland 


many a familiar reside 


| green and emerald sward. She had not come with 


any intention of remaining even for one day. 
There were painful memories connected with the 
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“WRECKED EACH OTHER’S HOPE.” 


place other than those intertwined with “love's | 
young dream.” Then, too, there was really no | 
one she cared or dared see, excepting Joe Laux. | 
The remaining members of the only family whose 
acquaintance she had kept up removed some three 
months previous, and were now her neighbors in 
the city where she made her home. 

Still, strive as she would, bitter-sweet memories 
crowded in upon her, and when at length she met 
Arthur Okill face to face, hers was rapt, dewed 
like that of a rose in the flush of dawn. 

The ripe, red lips still disclosed their seed-pear! 
rosary ; there was no thread of silver among those 
chestnut braids, no trace of a wrinkle on those 
rounded cheeks. While far younger women, such 
as Cad Okili, aged under the matrimonial yoke, 
and “ child-birth pain left its traces on heart and 
brain,” she retained her splendid health, and, 
although she had earned her bread and met many 
trials, was even more regally beautiful than in the 
iden time. In early maidenhood critics had pro- 
nounced her “ too fat and too red.” The tendency 
to over-ripeness had been checked, that tropical 
richness of coloring toned down, and criticism on 
that score was disarmed. 

“ Arthur!” she cried, not flushing in the least, 
yet with all the light of her countenance dying 
out and astrange gloom overshadowing the warm, 
brown eyes. 

“ Ermyntrude !” exclaimed he. 

One instant these two, who had wrecked each 
other’s hope, clasped hands, and eye met eye in 
searching, yearning gaze; then the lady said, 
quietly enough outwardly : 

“ This is an unexpected meeting. I regret being 
so pressed for time; I am obliged to seem abrupt. 
I came to see Joe on a matter of business. Is—” 

“T know, I know,” replied Arthur Okill, inter- | 
rupting her; “sit down, please; I’ve something 
to tell you.” 

She sat down and he told her about Joe’s death | 
and his reading of her letter. He could not reach 
the neceasary papers for a day or two, he said, and 
in the course of a week would be obliged to visit 
Jersey City; if agreeable, he would be happy to 


wait upon her there. 

“Taught by tears and calmed by time,” there 
was little more said on either side. Mrs, Okill 
was summoned and chattered for about fifteen 
minutes, after which her brother-in-law attended 
Miss Southmayd to the little rose-banked station, 
pressed her hand, and bade her good-bye. 


Miss Southmayd’s parlor was not gorgeous; it 
was simply a cozy nook in which to do or to dream 
great or lovely things, 
lights and violet shadows flitting over face and | 


figure, “ Empress Ermyntrude’s” heart beat true, | 
but she was on her guard against this much-mar- | 
] 


ried lover. 


Sitting there, with roseate | 


681 
Not so he. Seeing her still so rarely beautiful, 
80 like the queen of life’s unforgotten May, memory 


| failed to produce a record of the hard and bitter 
| things written and sealed against her ; later loves 


and ties were ignored, and, although self-controlled 
and apparently cool and at ease, he felt the passion 
of that earlier, better day blossoming redly in his 
heart. 

They parted as they had met, old acquaintances ; 
that, seemingly, was all. It was, nevertheless, 
odd what a vast amount of “red tape” Mr. Okill 
managed to wind about this bit of business. It 
became necessary he should call again. During 
this interview, he dashed into the subject nearest 
his thoughts and heart in a manner which might 
strike one as abrupt, awkward, but “ very human.” 

“] think I never saw you look so well in any- 
thing as you did that evening in the red dress.” 

She knew to what he alluded. 
reled over a dress, which, when she displayed it 
in triumph as the one she was to wear at a coming 
party, he said would “extinguish” her; it was 
too much the color of her hair and eyes. One 
word brought another, finally she flashed out: 

“Tf the way I dress don’t suit your lordship, 
perhaps I don’t suit you either, and we may as 
well break our engagement.” 

“ As you please,” he had replied, loftily. 

Two days afterward they met at the party and 
did not speak, so the affair became common prop- 
erty. Following close this heart-tragedy came 
the Southmayds’ removal, and that seemed to be 
the end of love’s young dream. 

“You mistake,” she replied; “it was not red, it 
They would call it terra- 


They had quar 


was cinnamon-brown. 
cotta now.” 

There was a moment’ssilence. Each had opened 
the page of life’s past and was reading their stories 
with strained, pained hearts and eyes. 

They stood near the breeze-haunted bay-window, 
over which a woodbine strung her scented garlands, 
Somewhere, a sweet-voiced girl sang “Home, 
Sweet Home.” When the last note died linger- 
ingly on the summer air, Arthur spoke: 

“Nor is there in life anything so sweet as the 
honey of young love. One may roam the world 
over, drinking at every spring; might even ban- 
quet with the gods, and never find, nor hope to 
find, such nectar as he first drank from love’s 


golden chalice.” 


Ermyntrude, gathering some fallen white and 
creamy murmured 
flowers that never freshen, and they stood in 
silence again, looking into the unforgotten land 


blossoms, something about 


of youth— 


‘ Looking where the dawn had been, 
Till each gray and pallid line 
Shivers with a sun unseen 


Which must never rise and shine. 
y s ° a 
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“ Face to face and hand in hand, 
Looking to those eastern skies, 
Is the light along the land 
Only borrowed from their eyes ? 
Can the song of birds be drawn 
From a memory of the dawn? 
Maver CARROL. 


THE TEMPERANCE TRACT. 


siasm in the temperance cause, procured 

some tracts for distribution. He had a 
dozen, and, in the ardor of his feelings, he calcu- 
lated that at least twelve men would be reformed 
through their agency. Having an idle afternoon 
to devote to the cause, he started out with his 
dozen tracts in his pocket, his mind in some 
degree of elation in prospect of the good that was 
to be done. 

In walking along, the first man who came in his 
way was a tavern-keeper. 

“ Here is a good subject,” said Wilton to him- 
self, as the tavern-keeper drew near. “Let me 
see what I have that will suit him. Ah! this is it. 
‘An Appeal to the People on the Liquor Traflic.’” 

And, selecting a tract with this title, he pre- 
sented it to the tavern-keeper as they met, saying, 
as he did so: 

“ Accept this, if you please.” 

Taken by surprise, the man received the tract, 
and the distributor, bowing, moved on. 

“A dead shot for him!” thought he; but the 
thought was scarcely formed ere he felt a hand 
laid roughly upon his shoulder. Turning quickly, 
he confronted the tavern-keeper, whose face was 
red with anger. 

“ What's this?” he demanded, imperatively. 

“T’s a tract,” replied the young man, looking 
confused. 

“See here, my friend!” and as the tavern- 
keeper spoke, he withdrew his hand from his 
shoulder. “My first impulse was to pitch you 
over that fence. On second thoughts, however, I 
will let you go unpunished for your impertinence, 
but with this piece of good advice—If you wish to 
keep out of trouble, mind your own business.” 

Then crumpling the tract in his hand, and toss- 


YOUNG man, who felt a good deal of enthu- 


| “The tracts, at least, needn’t have been wasted,” 
said he. “That was folly, of which I ought to be 
| heartily ashamed,” 

About an hour after this occurrence a man came 

walking along the road, near which this little ad- 

venture took place. A piece of paper caught his 
eye, and, stooping, he picked it up. Moving on 
as he opened it, he commenced reading, and was 
soon deeply interested, for he walked slower and 
slower, and sometimes stopped altogether. This 
man was also a tavern-keeper. After reading the 
| tract through, he placed it in his pocket and con 
tinued on his way. 

“Stop and think, John,” said a wife, in an ap 
pealing voice to her husband, as the latter was 
about leaving the house. 

“Don’t talk to me in that way!” replied the 

| husband, impatiently. “ You couldn’t act worse 
if I were a common drunkard.” 

“ But the danger, John. Stop and think of that! 
There is a lion in your way.” 

“T am out of all patience with you, Alice,” said 
the man. “A high respect you have for your 
husband’s good sense and good principles! As if 
I couldn’t enjoy a glass now and then without 
being in danger of becoming a miserable sot.” 

With this the man turned off, and took his way 
to the tavern, while his wife went, weeping, into 
the house. As he walked along, the words she 
had uttered—“Stop and think”—rung in his 
ears, and he tried to push them from his thoughts 

|in order that he might not think. All at once, a 
| fresh blast of wind blew from a field that adjoined 
the road a piece of paper, and, as it’ fell at his 
| feet, his eyes caught the words: 

“Stor anp THinx.” 

The coincidence of language startled him for 
moment. He took up the piece of paper and com- 
menced reading, and, as he read, he walked slower 

'and slower. One of Wilton’s temperance tracts 
|had fallen into his hands. It was a close appeal 
| to the moderate drinker, and set forth his danger 
|in the fullest manner. At last the man stood 
still. Then he sat down by the road-side, still 
| reading on. 

“There is danger,” he at length murmured, 

folding up the tract as he spoke. Rising, he stood 
| irresolute as to whether he should return home or 


ing it from him contemptuously, he turned away, keep on his way to the tavern. Had any one 
leaving the young temperance reformer with his | thrust the tract in his hand he would have re 
enthusiasm in the cause down to zero. While | jected it; but, coming to him as it did, it found 
this state of mind was predominant, the balance | his mind prepared to hearken to its appeals, But 


of the tracts on hand were thrown over a fence, 
and, meeting a gust of wind, were scattered apart, 
and driven in various directions. The distributor 
returned home, feeling mortified and discouraged. 
On reflection, however, he was vexed at himself, 
both for the bungling manner in which he had 
proceeded, and for his having been #0 easily 
thrown off by a rebuff. 


the love of drink had been formed, and, at the 
prospect of having its accustomed gratification 
cut off, began to cry out for indulgence. A com- 
bat in the mind of the man was the result, and 
this continued until appetite gained the victory 
so far that he concluded, for this time at least, to 
go to the tavern, but to give up the habit there- 
after. 
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“T hate to turn back after I once start to do a 
thing,” said he, as he moved on again toward the 
tavern; “ it’s bad luck.” 

Still the argument for and against any further 
indulgence kept going on, and he could not turn 
his mind away from it. 


At length the sign of the “Punch Bowl,” 


whither he was wending his way, came in view, 
and the sight affected him with the old pleasure, 
In imagination, the refreshing and exhilarating | 
glass was at his lips, and he quickened his pace | 


involuntarily. 

As he drew near, he saw the landlord sitting | 
in the porch. The good-natured old fellow did 
not smile with the broad smile of welcome that 
usually played over his countenance when a cus 
tomer approached, 

“ How are you to-day, landlord ?” said the map, 
cheerfully, as he stepped upon the porch. 
“Do you know what road you have come?” 
asked the landlord, with a gravity of manner that 

surprised his customer. 

“Yea,” replied the man; “I came the road to 
the ‘Punch Bowl.’” 

“ Better say the road to ruin,” returned the land- 
lord, 

“What's the matter?” inquired the man, “I 
never heard a landlord talk in that way before.” 

“It was the road to ruin to poor Bill Jenkins. | 
That I know too well; and has been the road to} 
ruin of a good many more that I don’t like to 
think about. It will be your road to ruin if you 
keep on; so I would advise you to stop and think 
a little on the matter. If you want any liquor, 
you can get it from Jim at the bar, but I'd rather 
not have your sixpence in my tillto-day. I won't 
feel right about it.” 

“What's the matter, landlord? What has put 
you in this humor?” said the man, who, in turn, 
became serious. 

“T found a piece of paper on the road, as 1} 
walked along just now, and it had something 
printed on it that has set me to thinking. That’s 
the matter. Ah me! I wish I was in a better | 
business. It doesn’t make a man feel very pleas- 
ant t) think that, in building himself up, he has | 
dragged others down. And I’m rather afraid | 
that’s my position. So go home, my friend, and | 
don’t let the sin of your ruin be on my conscience. | 
You've got to loving liquor a little too well. | 
Maybe you don’t think so, but I know it. I’ve | 
seen a great many men go down the hill and I can | 
tell the first steps. You have taken them. Stop | 
and think before you go any farther.” 

“Look here, landlord,” said the man, after | 
standing thoughtful for a few minutes; “ 1’ll make 
a bargain with you.” 

“Very well; what about?” 

“If-you’ll quit selling, l’ll-quit drinking.” 


The landlord did not answer for some moments, | 
| 


but sat with his eyes upon the floor. At length, 
rising up slowly, he extended his hand to his cus- 
tomer, and grasping it firmly, said: 

“ Agreed ! it’s a bargain !” 

A hearty shake sealed the contract. 

An hour afterward, those who went by the 
“Punch Bowl” saw the bar closed. And in less 
than an hour afterward, the sad-hearted wife who 
had seen her husband walking in the road to ruin, 
saw him return as sober as when he left, and heard 
with gladness his promise never again to put the 


| cup of confusion to his lips. 


Thus it is that truth, scattered even in the fields 
and by the roadside, finds its way into the minds 
of men and does its work on their hearts. Our 
most imperfect and defective efforts are often over- 
ruled by Providence to the accomplishment of the 


greatest good, 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A LionEss.—A portion 
of the crew of a ship which was anchored off the 
coast of India once went ashore for the purpose of 
cutting some wood, and one of the sailors, having 
through some cause become separated from his 
companions, was considerably frightened by the 


|appearance of a huge lioness which he saw ap- 


proaching him. Much to his surprise, however, 
she did not, on coming up, appear to have any 
evil designs on him, but, instead, crouched at his 
feet and looked steadfastly first at his face and 
then at a tree some little distance away. Fora 
time the man could not understand this conduct; 
but presently, on the lioness rising and walking 
toward the tree, looking back at him as she went, 
he found out what it meant. Up in the branches 
of a tree was a large baboon with two little lion- 
cubs in its arms; and it was because of this that 
the lioness was in such tribulation. The difficulty 
now presented iteelf of how to save the cubs, for 
the sailor was afraid to climb the tree. So, having 
his ax with him, he resolved to cut down the 
tree; and this he did, the lioness watching him 
most anxious'y during the whole time. When the 
tree fell, and the three animals with it, the lioness 
it is said, dashed with fury upon the baboon and 
destroyed it; then, having gently caressed her 
cubs for some time, she returned to the sailor, 
showed her gratitude by fawning upon him and 
rubbing her head fondly against him, and at length 
carried away her offapring one by one. 


EARN your own bread, and you will see how 
aweet it will be! Work, and see how well you 
will be! Work, and see how cheerful you will 
be! Work, and see how independent you will be! 
Work, and see how happy your family will bel 
Work, and see how religious you will be !—for be- 
fore you know where you are, instead of repining 
at Providence, you will find yourself offering up 
thanks for all the numerous blessings you enjoy. 
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WHEN SUMMER GOES. 


_ a + Aye summer goes—then shadows 
ele a = f ?, Y\y, 
: NS 7) Bed tye creep 
= WY >" Across the world of thees and flow- 
ers; 
The birds a solemn silence keep 
Through autumn’s slowly darkening hours, 
And swiftly fades each lingering rose, 
When summer goes. 


When summer goes—then disappears 
Life’s joyous youth: a goodly store 
Of spring-tide hopes and dreams and fears, 
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And joys that will return no more ; 
Life's sun a deeper shadow throws 
When summer goes. 


When summer goes—atill strength remains 
To bear whatever time may bring; 

For truer, deeper courage reigns 

Though man may have no heart to sing ; 
And day by day Faith stronger grows, 
When summer goes. 
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THE HERMIT AND THE MINSTREL. 


(A PARABLE, FROM 8T. JEROME.) 


CERTAIN holy anchorite had passed a long 
A life in a cave of the Thebaid, remote from 

all communion with men, and eschewing, as 
he would the gates of hell, even the very presence 
of a woman; and he fasted and prayed, and per 
formed many and severe penances, and his whole 
thought was how he should make himself of ac- 
count in the sight of God, that he might enter 
into His paradise. 

And having lived this life for threescore and 
ten years, he was puffed up with the notion of his 
own great virtue and sanctity, and, like to St. 
Anthony, he besought the Lord to show him what 
saint he should emulate as greater than himself, 
thinking, perhaps, in his heart, that the Lord 
would answer that none was greater or holier. 
And the same night the angel of God appeared to 
him, and said, “If thou wouldst excel all others 
in virtue and sanctity, thou must strive to be like 
a certain minstrel who goes begging and singing 
from door to door.” 

And the holy man was in great astonishment, 
and he arose and took his staff, and ran forth in 
search of this minstrel; and when he had found 
him he questioned him earnestly, saying, “Tell 
me, I pray thee, my brother, what good works 
thou hast performed in thy lifetime, and by what 
prayers and penances thou hast made thyself ac- 
ceptable to God ?” 

And the man, greatly wondering and ashamed 
to be so questioned, hung down his head as he re- 
plied, “I beseech thee, holy father, mock me not! 
I have performed no good works, and as to pray- 
ing, alas! sinner that I am, I am not worthy to 
pray. I do nothing but go about from door to 
door, amusing the people with my viol and my 
flute.” 

And the holy man insisted and said, “ Nay, but | 
peradventure in the midst of this, thy evil life, | 
thou hast done some good works?” And the min- | 
strel replied, ‘I know of nothing good that I have | 
done.” And the hermit, wondering more and | 
more, said, “ How hast thou become a beggar: | 
hast thou spent thy substance in riotous living, | 
like most others of thy calling?” And the man, | 
answering, said, “Nay; but there was a poor | 
woman whom I found running hither and thither | 
in distraction, for her husband and her children | 
had been sold into slavery to pay adebt. And the | 
woman being very fair, certain sons of Belial pur- | 
sued after her; so I took her home to my hut and | 
protected her from them, and I gave her all I pos- 
sessed to redeem her family, and conducted her | 
in safety to the city, where she was reunited to her 
husband and children, But what of that, my 
father; is there a man who would not have done 
the same?” 

VOL. L1,—42. 


And the hermit, hearing the minstrel speak 
these words, wept bitterly, saying, “For my part, 
I have not done so much good in all my life; and 
yet they call me a man of God, and thou art only 
a poor minstrel |” 

Whittier, in his beautiful parable, “The Her- 
mit of the Thebaid,” teaches the same great lesson: 


Alone, the Thebaid hermit leaned 

At noontide, o’er the Sacred Word. 
Was it an angel or a friend 

Whose voice he heard ? 


It broke the desert’s hush of awe— 

A human utterance, sweet and mild; 
And looking up, the hermit saw 

A little child— 


A child, with wonder-widened eyes, 
O’erawed and troubled by the sight 

Of hot, red sands and brazen skies 
And anchorite. 


“What dost thou here, poor man? No shade 
Of cool green downs, nor grass, nor well, 
Nor corn, nor vines.” The hermit said: 


* With God I dwell. 


“ Alone with Him in His great calm, 
I live not by the outward sense ; 
My Nile, His love; my sheltering palm, 
His Providence.” 


The child gazed round him. “ Does God live 
Here only? Where the desert’s rim 

Is green with corn, at morn and eve 
We pray to Him. 


“ My brother tills beside the Nile 
His little field; beneath the leaves 
My sisters sit and spin the while 
My mother weaves. 


“ And when the millet’s ripe head falls, 
And all the bean-fields hang in pod, 
My mother smiles, and says that all 
Are gifts from God. 


“ And when to share an evening meal, 
She calls the stranger at the door, 
She says God fills the hands that deal 
Food to the poor.” 


Adown the hermit’s wasted cheeks 
Glistened the flow of human tears; 
“ Dear Lord!” he said, “ Thy angel speaks; 
Thy servant hears.” 


Within his arms the child he took, 

And thought of home and life with men; 
And all his pilgrim feet forsook 

Returned again. 
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The palmy shadows cool and long, 


The eyes that smiled through lavish locks, 


Home’s cradle-hymn and harvest-song, 
And bleat of flocks. 


“© child!” he said, “thou teachest me 
There is no place where God is not ; 
That love will make, where’er it be, 
A holy spot.” 


He rose from off the desert sand, 
And, leaning on his staff of thorn, 


Went with the young child, hand-in-hand, 


Like night with morn. 


They crossed the desert’s burning line 
And heard the palm-tree’s rustling fan, 

The Nile-bird’s cry, the low of kine, 
And voice of man. 


Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He followed, as the small hand led 
To where a woman, gentle-eyed, 


Her distaff fed. 


She rose, she clasped her truant boy, 


She thanked the stranger with her eyes; 


Che hermit gazed in doubt and joy 
And dumb surprise. 


And lo—with sudden warmth and light 
A tender memory thrilled his frame ; 
New-born, the world-lost anchorite 


A man became. 


“© sister of El Zara’s race, 
Behold me! had we not one mother?” 
She gazed into the stranger’s face 
“Thou art my brother !” 


“© kin of blood! thy life of use 
And patient trust are more than mine, 
And wiser than the gray recluse 


This child of thine. 


“ For, taught of him whom God hath sent, 
That toil is praise and love is prayer, 
I come, life’s cares and pains content 
With thee to share.” 


Even as his foot the threshold crossed, 
The hermit’s better life began ; 

Ita holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 
And found a man! 
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SONNETS TO THE SEASONS. 


No. 20. 
TO THE BERK, 
A RECOLLECTION OF “ ARABIAN NIGHTS,” 


GENIE of the summer! atill untired 
Thou holdest revel in the aftermath ; 


Though all thy dearest blossoms, long re- 


tired, 


Make no more gay with sweets the orchard-path. 
' Still hast thou all thy deep enchantment lent 


To late-blown clover till it seems the tent 

” fitted for the hand 

| Of our sweet lady; whilst thy merry band 

Of Queen Melissa’s golden bucklered knights 
| House in the depths of its full found delights, 
” so dear 
w, on yonder awell, 


Of “ Paribanon, 


Oh! never seemed “ Badroulboudour 
} To peering eye 
| Retiring autumn does ; 
Sounds thy sad tone and swallows’ last farewell 


aa no 
while to my ear 


No. 21. 
rHISTLEDOWN., 
\ HITE courser of the air, steed fitly dight 
In silver trappings for the pressure light 

| Of merry Mab or fair Titania 

Of Ariel, or even of Oberon, 
| Who, with his clan through all the dewy night, 
| Revels and dances till Urania 
| Warns him, with dimming lights, of Avalon. 

White courser, thou who hast so oft beguiled 
My childish mind to freaks of fancy wild; 
Who, often on a summer afternoon, 


| Hath ta’en me from my school-room task and 


borne 

| To yonder hilltop, where, ’mid clouds uppiled, 
| Seemed thine abode. Ah me! that it so soon 
Should fade and leave me at my task forlorn, 


No. 22. 
TO THE SWALLOW (PROGNR). 


O oft thy sister Philomel has moved 
The heart of poet to his mistress loved, 
| In rhyme and mellow madrigal, that I, 
| Who watch thy circlings, list thy lonely cry, 
| Must sing of thee. O Progne! why dost thou 
| Depart so soon? the overhanging bough 
Its leaves has not yet shed; a clinging vine 
The garden wall still graces, gay and fine, 





To cur off the entail of constitutional disease | Its clusters purpling, mellow as the light 


by avoiding whatever tends to develop it and cul- 
tivating whatever tends to repress it, is a task | | Upon the Naxian mourner fell. 
worthy the utmost efforts of every anxious parent | Ww hy? ? 
Perhaps, when the 


and every wise physician. 


laws of heredity become more widely understood, 


it will be accounted a crime to neglect it. 


| That deepened Bacchus’ eye that time his sight 
Why? 
Nay, | will not ask again, nor sigh 


As last year did I, when, this very time, 
A dearer one than thou sought other clime. 
| GRACE ADELE PLERCB. 
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Relinions 


THE NAME OF CHRISTIAN. 


“ ND the disciples were called 

A firat, in Antioch.” 

First called Christians. How little they 
dreamed of the grandeur and importance which 
that name would bear through the following ages. 
Probably they cared little for it at first. It was 
not of their own choosing. The text does not say 
they called themselves, but ‘‘ were called.” 

The Antiochians were a gay, frivolous people, 
given to bestowing nicknames, we are told, and, 
as they did not believe in this wonderful, and to} 
them incredible, new faith, it is more than likely | 
that they gave the epithet derisively 

Two of the Apostles remained in that city a} 
year, preaching and teaching, and afterward re- 
aul many times, making lengthy stays, and 
converting so many by the power of their elo 
quence and the soundness of their reasoning that 
they grew eventually to honor the appellation 


Christians, 


But little did any think, when it was first given, | 
through, forgetting who came to be our Light. 


that it was soon to be gloried in, handed down 


through generation after generation as a peerless | 


title, hallowed by the blood of martyrs, made more 
precious by persecution, enriched by stories of 
holy lives of those who bore it and died triumph- 


ing in it after working all the good they could in| 


teaching their fellow-men, and finally spread 
abroad over the whole world, in every clime and 


nation where the tongue of civilized man is heard. | 


A distinctive name for those who knew and owned 
the 8 saviour, Christ, as their leader and king 

And what one could have been 
than this, which incorporated the name of Him 
whom they followed ? 

Such a name, derived from such a leader—who | 
is there that should not rejoice to own it? How 
sad that some should sully it by living so un- 
worthily, after once claiming it, as to make it a 
mockery, and bring derision on themselves and on 
the aacred appellation, even in this day, when it 
has long been loved and honored. Such false dis- 
ciples do incalculable harm in many instances to 
those who live outside the pale of any visible 
Church, by making them averse to uniting in such 
connection with those who call themselves Chris- 


tians, while they are violating the principles and | 


doctrines of their belief. 

The great Apostle says, “ Labor, therefore, to 
make your calling and election sure.” Not only 
to be called, but to be Christians. Although the 
word is here intended to be used in a different 
sense, yet it may well be applied in both ways 


The labor is a great and unceasing one, often a | 


very difficult one, but the reward is also great. 
The rules for the work are plainly laid down, as 
is also the way of ascertaining when one has ac- 


quired the right of being called by this blessed | 


For, the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
long- suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
Is it possible for any one 


name, 
peace, 
meekness, temperance. 

to obtain all these fruits? 


labored faithfully. 
But when we are truly striving for these things, 


| the high rocks to climb; 
|cut our feet; the long reaches of desert that lie 


| who hath said, 


more suitable | 


Very few, I opine, can | 
reap such rich harvest, even though they have | 


READING. 


Reading. 


and have obtained a part; or when we can feel 
that we belong to our great Leader in spirit as 
well as in name, then we are assured that “ neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 
MIRIAM 


‘“THE WAY MADE PLAIN.” 
‘| ys )N’T we sometimes ask the Lord to make our 


way “ plain,” when we really mean make it 
ae "se 

The path of duty lies straight before us; but oh! 

the sharp stones that will 


and we fear the scorching sun, forgetting 
“T will be thy shield.”’ 
think we 


beyond, 


The gloomy forests we must walk 

So we shut our eyes and pray for our way to be 
made plain, when we know well enough it is 
straight on. 

How we are to climb the rocks or traverse the 
gloomy and tiresome ways we know not, but the 
‘Father knows ;” and so, without shrinking, with- 
out fear, let us tread life’s pathway, feeling per 
fectly sure that where we falter and tremble, there 
will the Father help us most, if we only ask Him. 
| And when some day we come to a hilltop and 
pause to look back over the way our feet have 
| trod, just so surely as we have “ walked by faith ” 

we shi all be able to aay, “Thus far the Lord hath 
led me on.” * * 

“He that sad shall not make haste 
“ He that is strong in faith will wait patiently and 
| calmly God’s time for the fulfillment of His prom- 
ises and for relief from trouble and trial.” 

In a little, torn note-book, I found the above, 
written a long time ago, copied from some book I 
| was reading. In these days of rush and hurry, 

how the words, “ He that believeth shall not make 
| haste,” make us stop and think. “He that be- 
| lieveth””—What dol believe? That my Heavenly 
Father will care for me, that He will see that His 
| child lacks no good thing. 

And yet I fret and worry over things temporal 

the wherewithal shall I be clothed, and with 
what shall I be fed. I believe, and yet forget who 
rules when my heart grows sick over the sin and 
wretchedness I see daily. With all our modern 
inventions, our ways of doing things so much 
| quicker than our fathers, I sometimes think we 
|are losing, or in danger of losing, that good old 
| virtue, patience. We want to reform our back 
| sliders, convert our sinners, in the lump and all at 
| once, by steam, if we could. We want to do things 
lin “classes,” forgetting the individual needs. We 
| want to “do things up quick,” to drop one reform 
and rush to the next, and in the rush, with thedin 
of work all about us, we sometimes forget that God 
| rules and fancy we alone are doing the work. And 
when we feel that we have done so little to what 
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we meant to do, we grow sick with despair and 
cry out that we are useless in the strife. Because 
we see no miracles of our own doing, we forget 
the servants that only filled the water-pots at Cana, 
or the men who bore the bed whereon was laid 
‘he that was sick with the palsy.” 

O tired mothers! to you let these words, “ He 
that believeth shall not make haste,” bring com- 
fort. The willful boy, the thoughtless girl, it may | 
be, over whose wayward ways your heart aches, 
and you wonder why, with all your loving care, 
you must be so tried, remember “God knows ;” 
and so faint not, but “let patience have her per- 
fect work.” VARA. 


“GIVE AND SPEND AND GOD WILL 
LEND.” 





“ Get thy spindle and distaff ready, and God will send 
thee flax!” 
HE little rivulet in yonder pasture receives a | 
T gift from the spring upon the hilltop and passes 
itdown tothe babbling brook. The brook, with 
happy voice, carries its increase to the river, the 
river runs with its gifts to the sea, and Heaven de- 
scends to gather the vapor from thesea and send them 
down again in gentle showers to enrich the earth. 
The tree at the door imparts through its roots 
strength and sap to the trunk and branches, which 
in turn give of their juices to the tender leaves 
and succulent fruit, and they—what are they for, 
but to minister to our comfort and cheer? The 
leaves also spread a carpet for our feet and expire 
in Oriental splendor, both to teach us how to die 
and to nourish the earth awhile, before re-appear- | 
ing in the glad springtime. | 
’Tis only man that gathers to hoard and keep; | 











l 
accumulating for self and treasuring superfluities 


with a close-shut hand, a spectacle sad indeed in 
those who should be an embodiment of that charity 
which “seeketh not her own!” There isa dwarf- 
ing process going on in that heart which never 
thinks of doing good to others. Life and labor 
are not given us that we may gather merely for 
our own comfort and benefit. Humanity is a com- 
mon brotherhood and God our common Father, 
and all we have is His. The largest proportion of 
the world are in poverty and suffering. The Father 
says, ‘Share with, do for thy needy brother.” 

Many are disabled by accident and disease who 
have a right to lifeand support. Many arestrug- 
gling for daily bread and shelter whom a timely 
ame | and helping hand would save from vice and 
misery. Thousands of children are growing up 
in sin and want, to whom our homes would a 
pavadise and the best kind of House of Refuge. 
The world is to be evangelized and saved by fodi- 
vidual giving and doing. Who would not aspire 
to have a hand in this work—to raise at least one 
stone in this mighty pillar? Will not my young 
reader, standing on the threshold of life, have 
some cherished pldh for usefulness? Ponder 
over it, plan for it, deny yourself for it; “Give 
and spend and God will lend!” Give, and you 
shall receive into your own bosoms “ full measure, 
pressed down, and running over.” If it cost you 
a sacrifice to give and do, you will be the nobler 
for it. That benevolence which shows itself in a 
self-denying act, bright smiles when the heart is 
heavy, tender words to the oppressed and suffering, 
all can give. 

“The least flower, with a brimwing cup, may 
stand and share its dewdrops with another near!” 

Heven H. 8S. Toompson. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


MISS SOPHRONY VIGORS’ SUNBONNET. | 
M SOPHRONY VIGORS and her sun- 


bonnet were inseparable. She wore it when 

she walked, when she sat down to her work 

in the house, when she ate, and if she did not wear 
it when she slept there were few who could bring 
proof to the contrary. Had she ever been seen 
without it, her neighbors and her neighbors’ chil- 
dren would have considered it an ill omen, very 
much of the same portentous nature as the appear- 
ance of a long-tailed comet or the shock of an 
earthquake in a superstitious and ignorant com- 
munity of Pagans. But such a fearful, and Miss 
Sophrony would have thought indecorous, event 
had never happened in their experience. So 
closely connected was the individuality of Miss 
Sophrony with her bonnet, that it had grown ex- 
pressive of her moods, and her young nephews 
and nieces, especially Nan, the youngest, regarded 
with aweacertain mysterious tilt, which indicated 
displeasure, and indulged themselves in various 
liberties when it sat square and even cn her head. 
Strange as it may seem in a Southern country, 
which had never heard of “women’s rights”— 
although, alas! sometimes of “ women’s wrongs !” — 
Miss Sophrony Vigors was ferryman at Fairfield 
ferry, just as her grandfather and father and 
brother had been before her. Inso quiet a country 








district, where people simply grew from being 
young to being old, with no happening but mar- 
riage and dying, often accumulating a good deal of 
mental bark and moss, like the old trees around 
them, thatslowly and imperceptibly attained matur- 
ity and slowly and imperceptibly decayed, it was 
but natural that a son, not seeing anything else to do, 
should do as his father did. John Vigors lost his 
wife early, when Johnny and Sophrony were little 
children. His wife’s sister came to live with him 
and regulate his very small household. Hester 
had lived at Judge Tutwiler’s and Squire Tracy’s 
and knew the extreme importance of a complexion 
in a genteel household, so when Sophrony started 
forth with Johnny to fish for minnows, to gather 
whortleberries or blackberries, or to look for the 
cow, the only injunction was sure to be, “Sophrony, 
get your bonnet!” Hester had passed away, honest 
old John was dead, Johnny Vigors had succeeded 
him at the ferry, and Sophrony kept house, but 
she still wore her sunbonnet. 

Johnny—every one called the kind-hearted, 
improvident, reckless young fellow Johnny— 
Sprouts married at twenty a childish and pretty, but 
utterly improvident girl, who, however, did her 
best to comply with the command to “ multiply 
and replenish the earth,” and when she died, a 
few years after her marriage, left two children and 
twins, only three months old, in Sophrony’s charge, 





BOYS’ AND 
One of the babies soon fvilowed its mother, but 
the others grew and thrived in their homely but 
tender guardianship. 

A few years afterward, Judge Tutwiler’s son, 
just returned from school and full of fun and 


merriment, with a number of young visitors and | 
acquaintances, crossed the ferry on their way to | 
Deer Point, a famous spot for picnics and all kinds | 
The party was a gay one | 


of summer excursions. 
and the river-cliffs rang with the unusual echoes 
of merry voices, fresh girlish laughter, and the 


boyish shouts of Ranny, or Randolph, Tutwiler, | 
Tutwiler won’t have me put off while Ranny is in 


the old Judge’s only grandson. There was such a 


fluttering of bright ribbons and scarfs and moving | 
to and fro, thatthe ferryman did not remember how | 


many he carried over, until Georgianna Tutwiler, 
the youngest of the girls, began to call Randolph. 

“Ranny! we are ready to start ! 
there’s a good boy!” But no Randolph appeared. 

“Come on now, Ranny; you know I promised 
sister to take care of you.” 

Johnny Sprouts’s quick eye caught sight of the 
child on a sand-bar in the river. He had often 
brought mussel shells and red pebbles from it to 
Nelly, and she had one day displayed these treas- 
ures to Ranny, with lisping accounts of the sand- 
bar, “ where nobody could go but father.” 

“Why, how on earth did the little fellow get 
there?” queried the boatman, in surprise. “He 
must have jumped on it when I shoved the boat 
off. It’s a mighty dangerous place near there.” 


A sweet, thin, boyish shout came across the 
water: “I am going to swim over; see if I don’t.” 
Georgie uttered a cry and the face of her sister 
grew pale with terror, but before they could speak, 
Johnny Sprouts had thrown off his coat and was 


in the water, saying, as he jumped in: 

“?’Taint no mannerof use to take the boat there 
again ; I'l] have him back in no time.” 

He got there before Ranny got far and soon had 
him on board amid a general clamor of pet words, 
reproaches, and scolding, at which Ranny laughed. 

“Never mind, you bad boy,” said Georgie, half 
crying, but disposed to laugh at the same time; 
“T am going to stop with ycu at Aunt Elizabeth’s, 
and if James won’t lend you dry clothes you sha’n’t 
go with us.” 

“But he will,” replied Randolph, undaunted ; 


“and don’t cry, Georgie, I won’t do so any more, | 
| drift—a tree torn up, a floating log; once a barrel 


if you mind it.” 


Johnny Vigors, however, took no precaution | 


about changing his wet clothes. It was rather a 
long walk to the cabin, and he felt listless and 
lazy, so he took no trouble, and in consequence 


had a severe attack of rheumatic fever, which left | 


the little home with no other inmates but Soph- 
rony and his fatherless children. 

“What will you do?” asked the neighbors, 
coming in with bran new calicoes to condole with 
the afflicted family and looking approvingly at 
the mourning sunbonnet of stiff black and white 
material, which had replaced the pink calico one 
with ruffles and bow. “Themchildren is helpless 
and cumbersome or you would get a place at the 
Judge’s p’r’aps, to sew or tend on the Madam.” 

“T am going to keep the ferry,” said Sophrony, 
gruffly, from the depths of her bonnet ; “ Melissy is 


old enough to tend the children while I’m away.” | 


“Laws! ’taint no ways likely they’ll let have 
& woman have it—though everybody says you 


have managed pretty smart with it,so far. There | 
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Don’t run off, | 


| bits of broken china contentedly enough, 
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aint no complaint agin you yet, but that’s not say- 
ing you will have a permanency.” 

“T have ferried many a day when Johnny went 


| to elections and such like; besides, I’ve lived in 
| the woods and by the river all my days, and I’d 


feel kinder pent up in service—not to speak of 
these children.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” and the visitor who acted 
as spokeswoman shook her head dubiously and 
the other gave a timid cough. 

“You don’t?” jerked out Sophrony, still from 
under the shadow of her bonnet; “I do. Judge 


sight, and he knows Johnny’s helpless babies are 
here. I love the river and won’t leave the ferry.” 
Sophrony was right—or Judge Tutwiler said 


| so, which was all the same for Fairfield Parish, 


where nobody had ever disputed his word or his 
father’s before him, and so she remained ferryman. 

3ut if Sophrony, with all her grown-up disre- 
gard of unpractical “ notions,” liked the river, it 
was nothing compared to the silent love which 
little Nan, the “half twin,” as Ranny called her, 
lavished uponit. Shedid not remember her mother 
or have more than a cuddling sense of something 
close and warm that had been taken when the 
twin baby died. She was used to doing without 
her father and Miss Sophrony, and “ Melissy ” 
and John were too big to stay back for such a 
little toddler when there was fun to be had farther 
off than her fat legs could carry her; but she had 
never been without the soothing and hush of the 
river. The sounds of the rapids by night had 
been her lullaby, weaving through her dreams 
their cool, clear noises of delight. At the meeting- 
house, on the long, hot Sundays, when the stiff, 
wooden benches seemed to grow stiffer and stiffer 
and all the singing grew into a drowsy hum, she 
used to go to sleep, catching in the pauses the 
great, solemn rush of the river over the dam, and 
with a remembrance of “the sound of many 
waters” in the Bible, when the old minister read 
of the world to which her baby-sister and mother 
had so early gone. At noonon washing-day—oneof 
Nan’s dreads—she used to steal away to a little, two- 
paned, up-stairs window and watch a shallow 


| place in the river, where the waves sparkled 


against the white sand-bank and the water-birds 
often stopped. Sometimes she would watch the 


or cask went by; but if nothing did, she still had 
the fun of expecting it. In little Nan’s life there 
was always—“ and in the midst of it a river.” 

One August day Melissy and John were going 
after blackberries, which were hanging ripe, juicy, 
and honeyed, in the old fields, ready for the first 
comer, and Aunt Sophrony had consented that 
Polly Smith should keep company with Nan. 

“Though I know them two children will make 
mischief enough for training day,” she said, with 
a final twitch of her bonnet; “but I reckon it’s 
lonesome for Nan most days—Meliss and John’s 
outgrown her—so I’1I stand it.” 

Nan would have gone in the old routine of 
dressing her rag baby and having a tea-party with 
but 
Polly’s eyes danced as Miss Sophrony’s bonnet 
skirt fluttered round the turning in the wood-path. 

“We mustn’t disappoint Miss S’phrony, Nan,” 


|she said, to which Nan agreed very innocently as 


if to promise of mutual good behavior. 
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Very soon Polly’s bright eyes saw the key in 
the lock of the old chest, and, with various prop- 
pings of the lid by means of the high backs of the 
chairs, and by climbing on the three-legged stools, 
they got a view of the Sunday sunbonnet in all 
its stiffness and glory of ruffling, and a little calico 
bow “ perched up,” as Polly said, “on top, as saucy 
as a jaybird.” 

There were various white capes, likewise much 
beruffled and starched; and finally Nan yielded 
to Polly’s alluring account of how they could 
dress up “ like the grown folks and play visiting, 
and then you can be Miss S’phrony and say you 
enjoy poor health to-day.” 

“No, no,” said Nan, shaking her curly locks, 
“T’m not going to be poorly.” 

So Polly had the glory of being “right down 


miserable” by herself. But nothing would satisfy | 


her except to have the sunbonnet on her own 
head, and then she must see how Nan would look 
in it, and just then a little ground-squirrel, with 
brown and white stripes on his tiny body and the 
’cutest looking brown eyes, darted by them—for 
the denizens of the woods often visited the quiet 
little log cabin—and then both girls started off in 
pursuit, scampering away in great glee down the 
hill and by the spring, where Nan gave a great 
pull at her bonnet-strings, wondering at its seem- 
ing so big, and off tumbled the stiffly starched 
structure down into the water. 

Nan’s large eyes grew round with consternation 
and awe, but Polly pulled it up—all limp and 
dripping—and burst into a hearty fit of laughter 
at its queer looks. 

“Oh! what shall Ido? Polly”—with a whis- 
per of horror—“ will it be spoiled ?” 

“Till next washing,” replied Polly, noncha- 
lantly. “My! what lots of stiffening that bonnet 
will take! [ tell you, Nan, let’s write a docky- 
ment and pin it on.” 

“Well,” said Nan, as if nothing could be worse 
at any rate, and Polly, returning to the house, 
printed in big letters on a piece of brown paper 
the following: 

“ Miss S’pHRONY :—Nan is sorry about wetting 
your bunnet, but I reckon I did most, for I toled 
her to dres in it. I won’t play with bunnets nex’ 
time. “ PoLiy.” 


Just as the last « was dotted and ¢ crossed, 
Polly’s mother called her from the bottom of the 
hill, and she ran away, saying: 

“Nan, don’t mind! You must come to see me, 
and then we'll have a good time.” 

When Polly’s brave looks and words were gone, 
Nan’s spirits began to sink. It was two hours be- 
fore sunset, and to sit still and look that dreadful 
bonnet, bedraggled, muddy, and feebly drooping, 
in the face was more than little Nan could stand. 


“DON'T LOOK ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 





written by a minister, in which he tells of see- 
ing a large placard on which was first some 
announcement in regard to Professor Huxley; this 


] HAVE been reading a pleasant little article | 


| So she carefully shut the door behind her and 
: started out to find Aunt S’phrony and tell her al] 
about it. 

But the path did not get any shorter, as she 
hoped it would, but kept twisting off in unex- 
pected directions, and the woods were getting rea] 
dark and the sunset-light was go-e even from the 
tops of the chinquapin bushes. 

“My!” said Nan, as a gray squirrel jumped 
overhead and the leaves rustled, “ { wonder where 
is the ferry ?” 

Then it suddenly flashed upon her remembrance 
that she had not heard the water for some time, 
and, with a sudden sense of homesickness at being 
parted from the familiar presence of the river, she 
sat down by the side of the path and burst into 
tears. 

“Hullo!” cried a boyish voice, with a kirdly 
tone of sympathy. “Why, what’s up? Your aunt 
has been looking for you two hours. She don’t 
care about the bonnet, Nan, if she has you;” and 
Ranny Tutwiler stooped down to pick up the 
tired, sobbing child. 

“ How did you find me, Ranny ?” she asked. 

“Miss Sophrony told me all about the tricks 
you and Polly had been entertaining yourselves 
with, and said she couldn’t find you, and then | 
came to help look. She’s on behind somewhere. 

| But what made you run away, young one?” 
| “Why,” said Nan, innocently, “I thought I'd 
|go to meet auntie, and that bonnet looked so 
| dreadful, Ranny ””’—with a subdued tone— “it 
hung down like a wet rag!” 

Ranny shouted—“I should think so, Nan—I 
saw it myself. But Miss Sophrony did not care. 
She only wanted to know you were all right.” 

Here the individual herself appeared, half 
| scolding and half laughing. Ranny looked at her 
| with a quizzical smile— ' 

“Miss Sophrony, did you know you had for- 
gotten your bonnet ?” 

“La, sakes alive!” feeling for the top-knot 
into which her hair was tightly twisted, aul ule 
sing the accustomed frame of pasteboard and 
calico—“ Nan, why—you did upset things, to be 
sure! I never missed my bonnet till this identical 
| minute.” 

Nan’s heart, little and childish as it was, gath- 
ered in more comprehension of the homely tender- 
ness and care for her safety in that forgetting than 
in all the solid benefits of clothes and lodging for 
years. Miss Sophrony might be sometimes cross 
and short in her words afterward, or say “ No” to 
her childish wishes, but Nan always remembered 
“the night when Aunt Sophrony forgot her bonnet,” 
and turned a very sunny little face to the mo- 
ment’s trial. Polly was very much impressed by 
| it, too, and faithfully kept her promise “never to 
‘play with bunnets again.” E. F. Mossy 


Bhe Bom Cire 


was followed by an advertisement of an eating- 
saloon; this supplemented hy the emphatic probi- 
bition, “Don’t look on the other side.” He ad 
mits that he felt an immediate desire to do the 
prohibited thing, as, of course, was the design of 
the advertiser, who evidently understood poor 
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human nature, that so strongly objects to limits 
and restrictions, especially when those limits or 
restrictions are imposed by others. 

The reverend writer says he would not, and did 
not, look upon the other side, but that it required 
a real struggle with the inclination of the “ natu- 
ral man”’ not todoso. It is, I fear, a very gen 
eral rule for us to fail in our encounters with such 
temptations. In the case recorded it would prob- 
ably have had no particular effect on the gentle 
man’s mind had he looked upon “the other side,”’ 
but this is not always the case. In how many 
cases have things which would otherwise have 
sunk of their own inertia or inaptness, impurity 
or sinfulness, been foisted into public notice by 
resort to the expedient of interdiction. 

To the mass of humanity an interdict is a chal 
lenge. They object to being commanded, and de 
cide to see for themselves. A defiance is issued, 
and opposition is aroused. Perhaps the feeling 
that is the most generally aroused is curiosity, a 
propensity which we have all inherited from our 
first mother, Eve—a propensity which, it must be 
admitted, has been bestowed upon her succeeding 
generations of sons no less than upon her daugh- 
ters. All are alike gainers from its proper and 
legitimate use, and sufferers from its abnse. 

Our young men hear certain places spoken of as 
places to be avoided; certain actions or things are 
mentioned, with instructions to touch not, taste 
not, handle not, whereupon the average young 
man decides to investigate; he must know, so he 
says, what to avoid; he must taste, so as to know 
the savor of that which is unhealthy; he must 
handle, so as to know that which it is forbidden 
to touch. Alas! too often he loses through habi- 
tude the possibility of the repulsion that should 
be felt by a pure and upright mind. His taste be- 
comes diseased, and his diseased palate requires 
its unnatural food to satisfy its cravings. 

Let a book be published, and its issue followed 
by an announcement that it is immoral, impure, 
unfit for general reading; how many people are 
quick to secure the interdicted volume; with 
what eagerness it is procured and perused. I have 
heard persons say, who were really nice in most 
ways, that they always wished to see what it was 
that was so objectionable when they heard any 
work thus described; they “did not wish to be 
afraid to look into anything. They wanted to see 
and judge for themselves.” It was a saving point 
of grace that they were ashamed to own that it 
was merely the desire of a prurient curiosity. 
They knew the weakness—yea, and the wanton- 
ness—of their position ; could they ever be brought 
to see and acknowledge it, they might grow wiser. 

Nay, we need not feel afraid to look into any- 
thing; yet we might be so clean and love pure 
air, pure food, pure living, so well that we should 
feel no desire to look into what was unclean. In- 
deed, the knowledge that this quality was present 
would be sufficient to make us wish to avoid it. 
Life is too short to spend in seeking to see what is 
considered evil—for curiosity’s sake. If we can 
ever grapple with it and help in lessening its 
power, presence, or force, we should not fail to 
do 80. 

Then, again, there are occasions where we err in 
not looking upon the other side—occasions in 
which we are deterred by our own fear of having 


our one “darling sin” shown to us in a light of 
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which we wish to remain ignorant; we fear that 
if we look on the other side we shall become 
aware of the error of our own deductions or of 
the error of the views that have been presented to 
us, and we might thus become emancipated, against 
our will, from all blindness with regard to those 
special pleadings with which we have fortified 
ourselves or with which we have been plied. 
When we are conscious that there is another 
side on which we might look and learn and grow, 
having our vision cleared, extended, and expanded, 
we should always earnestly seek that other side. 
Even though we may thereby lose some of our 





( herished ideas, theories, or practice s, we shall in 
the end be gainers beyond estimation, for one grain 


ime of falsities. 








of truth will outweigh a lifet 

In our prohibitions to children, how much care- 
ful, thoughtful discrimination is requisite, that we 
may be enabled so to clothe the prohibition that 
it shall not merely instigate a spirit of curiosity, 
antagonism, that we shall not, 


and opposition ; 
instead of turning them away from the dragon’s 


jaws—that will so surely close upon them if they 


venture within its limits, leaving upon them the 
wounds and scars of its relentless teeth and of its 
pernicious breath—drive them into the very vor- 
tex we deplore. 

The best way must be to teach them the beauty, 
truth, nobility, and holiness of living. When the 
times come in which the presence of another side 
must be recognized, speak of it truthfully, fairly, 
without malice and without extenuation. The 
surest protection against evil must be in the love 
of good; against falsity, in the love of trut! 
against hypocrisy, in the love of true simplicity 
and earnestness; against all uncleanness, purity. 
One who loves with all his heart, mind, and 
strength, truth, goodness, and their train of attend- 
ant guards and graces, dwells in a world in whose 
atmosphere the things of evil cannot live and 
multiply, but in which they must wither and die 

AUNTIE. 


LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 12. 

"YROM the cool shades of “ Dulce Domum”’ | 
look out to-day over a lovely sunset picture, 
stretching away across the river beyond the 

belts of forest trees to the blue mountains, which 
are veiled in a soft haze, producing that indescri- 
bable, dreamy-looking atmosphere which gives such 
a charm to a landscape. This scene always fasci- 
nates my eyes, until I feel as if I never wanted to 
take them away from it. A clearing in the woods 
near at hand reveals a view of one district of the 
town lying below us, looking picturesquely beau- 
tiful in the distance, with green trees dotted among 
pretty cottages, a chureh-tower here and there, 
and the great court-house clock-tower looming up 
above everything else. 

The oriole has just sung his even-song in the 
large syringa near the west window and 
nestled to rest in its thick foliage. The dear 
friend who is mistress of this sweet home sits 
beside me, just where we used to sit when I was 
here early in the season and have our twilight 
talks. 

We have been recounting to each other some of 
the events of the past twoor three months. Along 
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my wayside, some bright flowers have grown dur- 
ing the summer, and mossy paths have intervened 
between the stretches of rocky road that must be 
traversed, while waters of refreshment have flowed 
from springs hidden in kindly human hearts. 
Would that I could give back in like measure! 

And her time, for the most part, has been spent 
in doing good to others and contributing to their 
comfort or enjoyment and in working for her 
church and the temperance cause. One month | 
was devoted to taking care of the two children of | 
a sister, so that the tired mother could take a rest 
from home-cares in the enjoyment of a trip to a| 
northern summer resort. She is president of our 
church aid society, now actively engaged in work- 
ing for a new church building, and last month, at | 
her instigation, they gave a lawn party one pleas- | 
ant moonlight night, in a large yard, where the| 
trees were hung with Chinese lanterns and the| 
bands discoursed sweet music for the groups of | 
people who promenaded around in a constant | 
stream with bright talk and laughter. Ice-cream 
and cake were served at little tables under the| 
trees by young ladies dressed in white, with white | 
Swiss aprons, looped up with little bows of pink | 
or blue ribbons, and coquettish little peasant caps | 
on their heads. In one part of the grounds, a| 
pretty booth was erected by draping a light frame- 
work with red curtains overhung with white lace 
ones, looped back with flowers. In the centre, a} 
miniature well was made of a large keg, around 
which stones were piled up and half covered with 
trailing vines and mosses, From this, lemonade 
was dispensed by two of the younger girls in peas- 
ant dresses. A friend hicughbe buggy ashe and 
took me to look at the pretty scene for an hour or 
so. It was the first out-door fete I had ever at- 
tended and afforded a novel pleasure. Every one 
pronounced the affair a success, as they realized a 
nice little sum from it, beside the pleasure it gave 
the young folks. 

The nicest bit of enjoyment I have realized 
during the summer was given me last week by 
this friend whom I am now visiting. We were 
longing for a musical treat, so planned a little 
sociable which should have music for its main 
feature. We have a young friend, who has lately 
returned home after long absence, bringing with 
him the sweetest of all instruments that I have 
yet heard—a zither. He was invited to spend an 
evening, and with him, all the members of the 
string band, who, it happens, belong to our circle 
of especial friends—each one to bring a young 
lady, as well as their instrument, 

e spent a good part of the afternoon in beauti- 
fying the little parlor for their reception. Several 
exquisite bouquets were made for tables and man- 
tel. The most beautiful in its arrangement was 
made by placing a tall, slender vase in a large 

lass fruit-bowl, and filling both with flowers. 

he bow! was a brilliant mass of scarlet, white, 
and crimson geraniums and verbenas, imbedded 
in rich green, while the vase above held more 
delicate, graceful flowers, with pendants of smilax 
hanging down to meet the others and a long spray 
of Japanese honeysuckle, with its variegated 
leaves, was festooned over all, with one end trail- | 
ing almost to the table. It won the admiration of 
every one. Then, in the alcove formed by the 
bay-window, a small set of flower-steps was placed, 
a pot of ivy set on each side, whose conantel stems 











were twined over pretty little frames and the ateps 
filled closely with pots of geraniums, begonias 
and fuchsias, making a solid pyramid of beanty 
The guests, on arriving, were charmed with the 
adornments of the room and we were charmed with 
their music and all the enjoyment of the evening, 
which sped on swift wings. Zither music is en. 
chanting. I have read about it in books, but gained 
no idea of the peculiar sweetness—something like 
the mingled notes of guitar and piano, only far 
softer than that would be. Sometimes it is bright, 
tinkling, sparkling, in joyous strains; then again, 
its soft, minor cadences are so sadly sweet they 
almost bring tears, until one grows accustomed to 
it. I have the promise of many hours of enjoy- 
ment from it in the future. 

I am staying in this pleasant retreat, while 
Lizzie and Jessie spend the last weeks of hot 
weather at the springs, a few miles distant. On 
some accounts, I would like to be there, drinking 
the cool mineral waters and the real country air, 
but it was decided that the discomforts of living 
in a tent and “ roughing it” would not do for me, 
as it does for well persons, so I was left behind 
and shall enjoy myself much more here. 

Jessie writes of the long rambles they take over 
the hillsides and the alarming appetite she brings 
back along with her wild flowers and mosses. It 
is very nice for those who can do thus or sit under 
the trees the most of the day and read 

There are several other girls from town out 
there just now, and they have had some gay times. 
This week, some of the young men went out for a 
few days, taking zither, guitar, and flute along 
with them, and I know they have pleasant evenings 
all together. All who go there, camp out, and 
live in as plain and primitive a way as they can, 
eating country fare and drinking as much iron or 
sulphur water as is possible. A serious accident 
occurred a few days ago, which come near putting 
a frightful end to their enjoyment. ‘The morning 
after the gentlemen went out, all the young folks 
got in a wagon and went off to a farm a few miles 

istant in quest of watermelons. They returned 
in a few hours, singing gayly as they drove up, and 
one of the girla, who is very active and careless 
of danger, jumped from the wagon the instant it 
stopped, before any one could be on hand to help 
her. Her dress caught on something, she was 
thrown in front of a wheel, the sudden exclama- 
tion of some of the party started the horses, and 
the wheel ran over her chest. Every one thought 
her dead at first, of course, and for hours the only 
signs of life were a constant struggle for breath. 
Fortunately, a physician was at hand among the 
visitors to the springs, and, after examining care- 
fully, he found no bones broken, which seemed 
almost miraculous, and when she was again able 
to talk, there appeared to be no injury worse than 
the severe bruises, from which she will probably 
suffer for some time. She was taken to a house 
near by, where she can be comfortably cared for, 
and her mother is with her. One or more of the 
girls go in to see her continually, to keep her 
cheered up until she can be brought home, Jessie 
says the shock they have had has quieted them all 
down a good deal. When they think what a little, 
sudden thing so nearly cost their companion’s 
life, and that it might just as readily have been any 
of them, it makes them shudder and feel so thank- 
ful that nothing worse has come of it. To me it 
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brings again, with such impressivenese, the thought 
that always comes when anything like this occurs 
under my notice—“ In the midst of life we are in 
death ’—and how forcibly it admonishes us that 
weshould always be ready for a call without warn 

ing. I have so often been reminded of it during 
this last season, when, after the frequent tornadoes 
which have swept over the country, we hear of 
many persons around us who get up night after 
night when a storm threatens and flee to their 
cellags for refuge, or watch the clouds and winds in 
aatate of terror lest they may be blownaway. The 
thought that He holds us in the hollow of His 
hand always steadies and quiets, so that I feel 
calmly ready for whatever may come. 

“ What time I am afraid I will hold me fast by 
Thee.” There is the surest refuge in storms, 
either of wind or trouble. There let us ever hide, 
sure that whatever betides He will take care of 
it all 

The daylight has faded from the sky; one by 
ye thestars have answered to their roll-call, until 
now the ranks are filled with the brilliant host and 
the silver crescent moon lingers on its downward 
way to watch their grand parade. Good-night, 
beautiful world! Good-night, dear friends! and 
may the night be one of peaceful rest to all. 

LICHEN. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


“The heart of autumn must have broken here, 
And poured its treasures out upon the leaves. 


ND truly it seems so; for you may hunt the 
world over and never find richer or rarer 
colors than those of the autumn leaves. 


A 


Do you know that you may keep many of these 
tinted beauties long after the autumn has departed ? 


That you may keep them with colors as bright as 
if the omebbeisted sun was yet kissing them? 
Would not a bouquet of the radiant leaves beautify 
your parlor or sitting-room? I have seen plain 
rooms made beautiful by clusters of these fall 
glories. 

I will tell you whatto do. After the first faint 
kies of Jack Frost, the leaves will begin to put on 
their holiday dresses. Then get a large basket, a | 
a knife, and a long cane with a crooked handle 
for drawing down the branches of trees until they 
ire within your reach. And now away to the woods 
where the leaves are the thickest and brightest. 
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The pointed leaves of the maple keep their 
color best; pear leaves, prettily shaded with yel- 
low, together with the rich, brown treasures of the 
oak tree, form a pleasing contrast. You must 
have large sprays as well as small ones and many 
single leaves of all sizes. But remember that it 
will not do to hunt for only the perfect leaves, for 
the brightest ones are almost always a little worm- 
eaten; besides, if you could succeed in getting 
all perfect ones your bouquet would look un 
natural. 

Now you need large sheets of soft, white paper— 
blotting paper is the best; it will not be expen- 
sive, for the poorest kind will answer. Be careful 
in pressing your leaves to lay them very smoothly ; 
afier you have them nicely arranged in between 
the sheets of paper, put them away under a heavy 
weight. If you have nothing large enough you 
may place them under a mattress. In about two 
weeks look at them; if they seem thoroughly dry 
they are ready for the next process, but if they 
are at all damp, put them away again for another 
week, 

Now you will need to buy a pound or half a 
pound of spermaceti—the quantity will depend 
upon the number of leaves you are preparing. 
Take a warm flatiron and rub it quickly over the 
cake of spermaceti; with this ivon, press carefully 
each leaf. Donot have the iron too warm or your 
leaves will be full of tiny blisters, and do not use 
too much of the spermaceti, or they will have a 
shining, unpleasant look. Iron them first on the 
wrong side and then on the right; when finished, 
spread them out on a table to dry; when dry, 
which will be in about half an hour, they are 
ready for use. 

Though the leaves are very pretty by themselves, 


| they show to greater advantage if they are mixed 


in with different kinds of grasses; these are very 
easily procured and they require no preparation 
whatever. After you have arranged your bouquets 
you will find yourself fully paid for all your 
trouble. 

As well as beautifying your rooms, you may 
also beautify yourself; if you are going out of an 
evening and are intending to wear a dress of some 
soft white material, fasten it up here and there 
with sprays of the tinted leaves. You have no 
idea how pretty they will look; and if you wish 
to be very dressy, wear a cluster of the smallest 
leaves in your hair. Autumn leaves are rightly 
called Nature’s jewels. HAMILTON. 


Beallh Department. 


THE NATURAL FOOD OF MAN.* 
* Hoe tal Nature.” That is the simple rule 


of health. Every creature upon the earth 
has its own natural food. The teeth, the 
claws, the stomach, and intestines of the tiger show 


_*From The Diet Cure: An essay on the relations of 
food and drink to health, disease, and cure. By T. L. 

Nichols, M. D., Editor London Journal of Health, and 

Author of How to Live on Sixpence a Day, How to Cook, | 
Human Physiology the Basis of eotiery and Social Science, 

ete. 13 and 15 {aight Street, New York, M. L. Holbrook | 
&Co. Price, in cloth, 50 cents 


| adapted to grass and the seeds of grasses. 


flesh. The horse is evidently 
The 
hand and the teeth of the monkey show that it 
should live on fruit. The natural food of every 
creature is that which keeps it in health. Horses 
would not do well on flesh, nor tigers on herbage. 
Swine can live on both flesh and fruit. 

Man is above all animals in intellectual and 
moral development, but he is still an animal as to 
his physical organization and wants. In_ his 
structure he pretty closely resembles the fruit- 
cating animals. He has hands for plucking fruits; 


that its food is 
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front teeth for biting them, back teeth for mashing 
them ; a stomach and very long intestinal canal 
for digesting them. The tastes and the general 
habits of mankind show that fruits and the seed 
of plants are his natural food. Man can live very 
perfectly and delightfully on apples, bananas, 
dates, figs, olives, grapes, melons, nuts. He makes 
bread, or the equivalents of bread, of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, maize, rice, millet, lentils, peas, beans. 
He eats cabbage, onions, lettuces, turnips, raw or 
cooked, and he cooks and eats potatoes, yams, 
beets, carrots, parsnips, etc., etc. 

Farthermore, keeping flocks and herds, man 
has learned to subsist upon the milk of cows, 
goats, sheep, camels, mares, asses, or the butter and 
cheese of such milk, and the eggs of various fowls. 
Driven by hunger, he has also learned to eat fish, 
flesh, and fowls—a great variety of animal sub- 
stances prepared by cookery. 

There is no question of the capability of man 
to subsist upon a great variety of food. Even the 
lower animals have a measure of such adaptability. 
Cows learn to live on fish. Dogs can subsist on a 
vegetable diet, and are of gentler manners thereby. 
Monkeys can be trained to eat and drink like 
men. 

The question is not what variations and modifi- 
cations are possible, but what kinds of food are 
most natural, and therefore most healthful. For 
it must never be forgotten, that as we depart from 
what is natural, we also depart from what is 
healthful. 

Let us imagine man placed upon this planet, 
fresh from the hand of the Creator: what would 
he eat? Precisely that for which he was adapted. 
He would smell, pick, eat the strawberry, the 
plum, the peach, the apple, the orange, the banana, 
the fig, the date, the clusters of ripe grapes. To 
these he would add all kinds of sweet nuts, and 
for variety, or pressed by hunger, he would eat 
tender leaves, as of lettuce and cabbage, and roots, 
as turnips or onions. 

If you adopt the theory of development, or 
gradually progressive creation, you arrive at pre- 
cisely the same result. The higher orders of the 
monkey tribes, the orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla, 
are frugivorous. They live in trees; their hands 
are made to pluck fruits, their teeth to mash them, 
their nates to digest them, and they are sus- 
tained by them in perfect health and wonderful 
activity and fullness of life. 

In Human Physiology, the Basis of Sanitary and 
Social Science, I have tried to illustrate the obvi- 
ous and necessary fact that the true character, 
habits, position, and destiny of every creature is 
determined by and shown in its organization. No 
naturalist, no anatomist, no physiologist, examin- 
ing man and comparing him with other animals, 
would pronounce him other than a fruit-eating 
animal—of course, including nuts and seeds under 
the general designation of fruit. 

Man as naturally eats and lives and thrives 
upon fruit and seeds, or the bread he can make 
from them, as the horse or sheep upon grass, or 
the lion and tiger upon the dead carcasses of the 
animals they are fitted to catch, tear, and devour. 

Man, in the exercise of his intellectual and in- 
ventive faculties, has, no doubt, a great power of 
adapting himself to his condition. Thrown upon 
a barren island, he can subsist upon oysters, mus- 
sels, clams, shrimps, crabs, lobsters, and such fish 








as he can catch, eat raw, or cook in the sun or by 
a fire. In a forest or on a prairie, failing fruit, he 
would imitate the animals around him, eating first 
the eggs of birds, and then the birds themselves 
and then any smal! animals he could catch 
When he had tamed animals, he would live upon 
their milk, and would not be long in finding but- 
ter and cheese. 

In the same way, man, whose proper drink is 
water, might readily substitute for it the juices of 
fruits. These, if kept a certain time, would be- 
come wine. Beer would follow wine. The uses 
or abuses of tobacco, opium, hasheesh, tea, coflee 
etc., were, no doubt, the result of accidental dis. 
coveries of their several properties. The prepara 


tion of flesh by cookery may well have come of 


the accidental roasting of some domestic animal, 
or from the accidental roasting of fruits, tubers, or 
parching of seeds, after man had made the con 
quest of fire. 

But, it will be said, since man had the power | 
take, prepare, and eat fish, flesh, and fowl, is it 
not evident that he was intended to do it, and 
ought to do it.. Since he can, with the aid of 
cookery, be as Omnivorous as the pig, ought he 
not to be? Is it not what nature intended ? 

The argument goes too far, and proves too much 
It is not what man can do, but what he ought t 
do. The cows on Cape Cod eat the refuse of the 
fish. Monkeys can be taught to smoke tobacc: 
We have heard of a horse having been fed on 
beefsteaks. Will any one pretend that such things 
are natural? or that they are likely to be health 
ful ? 

Man has the power to lie, steal, kill; to commit 
every sort of crime and atrocity. Drinking alco- 
hol is rather more natural, one would say, than 
eating the dead body of an animal. We know 
that tribes of men have eagerly devoured human 
flesh, but no one will pretend that. men ought, in 
any sense, to devour each other. Under the horri 
ble pressure of hunger, even civilized men have 
eaten their comrades to preserve life. 

When told that eating flesh is not natural 
man, and therefore not healthful, people ask— 
“But what shall we do with all these animals if 
we do not eat them?” Of course, this question 
applies to horses and donkeys, dogs, cats, and rats 
quite as much as to sheep and cattle. Buzzards 
and crows eat carrion, and men who like their 
ame “high” follow their example. But devour- 
ing the corpses of dead animals, in whatever con- 
dition, is not the highest, purest, most natural, 
and therefore most healthful diet for man. Man 
is at his best when he eats the food best adapted 
for his nourishment. Just as he departs from that 
he drifts away from the standard of health. Every 
variation brings with it some derangement or dis 
order of life. Unnatural food is difficult of diges- 
tion, and he has dyspepsia. Then comes inflamma- 
tions and congestions. The bowels are disordered 
with constipation or overaction. The effort to free 
the system from too great a quantity of food, or 
some irritating quality it contains, produces fevers. 
Joarse and fatty animal food disturbs the liver and 
kidneys. The skin cannot throw off the superflu- 
ous matter. “Riotous eaters of flesh” have gout 
and are liable to apoplexy. The impure blood 
made of unnatural and often diseased food pro- 
duces scurvy, scrofula, tubercular diseases, cov 
sumption, leprosy, cancer. In a word, there is 








HOUSEKEEPERW’ 


not one of the diseases that afflict and destroy 
humanity which may not be produced by an un- 
natural diet. It is what we take into our bodies, 
the bad air we breathe, the bad food we eat, the 
foul water or exciting and intoxicating beverages 
we drink, that fill us with disease, cloud our intel- 
lects, inflame our passions, and shorten our lives 
We deform the beautiful world; we fill it with 
disease and pain, with vice and crime, with need 
less misery and premature mortality. We kill 
ourselves by our vices, and, as if that were not 
enough, we slaughter each other in wars, whose 
horrors and atrocities are the aggravation and 
intensification of the horrors and atrocities of what 
we look upon as our peaceful and normal condi- 
tion. 

I have no doubt about the natural food of man 
Fruit and seeds and nuts, which are but larger 
seeds, contain all that man requires. 
men live almost entirely on rice; millions live on 
oatmeal or barley or rye; millions on maize or 
wheat; millions on dates or bananas or breadfruit. 
Grapes, figs, apples, contain abundant, healthful, 
delicious nutriment. The hardy Spanish peasant 
is strong and happy on bread, onions, olives, and 
grapes. The Italian fares sumptuously on macca- 
roni, polenta (maize pudding), olives, and other 
fruits. The chief food of multitudes of people in 
France is chestnuts. The brave, strong Turks are 
happy on dry bread and figs or grapes. From 
the Straits of Gibraltar along both coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and so on to India, the body of the 
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HOW TO DO THINGS. 


There never was a man who delighted more in 

waiting on himself. He would he 
would cause any woman to take extra steps on his 
account. He never says, “ Will you please to shut 
that door?” or, “Give me my glasses,” “T would 
like so and so for dinner some day when you think 
of it.” But if we watch closely we can learn his wishes 
sometimes—for instance, the other day he said, “ I 
cannot remember whether it was my mother or your 
mother who used to put a few thin slices of good pork 
in with the chicken when she made pot-pies. They 
were so much better; it seemed to give the chicken 
pie substance or ‘ body.’” 

Now, we had never known this, but the suggestion 
was @ good one, particularly if the dinner was for 
hungry men or hearty children. We have ali heard 
men say after a dinner of chicken, especially if there 
had been no apple sauce or cranberry sauce: “ Why, I 
don’t feel satisfied or as if I had been to dinner at 
all!” Or, as a rude, good workingman used to say to 
us one summer when he was chopping wood, “ Some 
ow the dinner didn’t stick to the ribs to-day,” 


‘["n Deacon never asks right out for anything. 


suffer before 


or, 


And the next time we made a chicken-pie we laid | 
| garments closely about us while we meander, and if he 


in a few thin slices of nice pickled pork, and the 
Deacon and the hired man pronounced it excedlent. 
While we do not care for pork ourself, we like to 


eook it in a way that others are pleased with it, and | 


we have learned something new by experimenting. 
Any one knows that parboiling or scalding slices 
of bacon, ham, or pickled pork will toughen the fibres 


and shrink it, while it may give the desired degree of! 


Millions of 


| basin of col 
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people, physically some of the finest that live 
upon the earth, eat little or no flesh. The con 
sumption of flesh for food in Spain is said to aver 
age but two pounds a head per annum. Deduct 
the consumption of the upper classes, who can 
afford luxuries, and you see how very small must 
be that of the great mass of the people, who, so far 


| from being starved, are among the best conditioned 


in Europe. Poverty, as we see it in England, is 
scarcely known. In Italy flesh meat is used but 
little more than in Spain, and chiefly by the 
wealthy classes and visitors. We know that for 
centuries millions of the finest races in India have 
entirely abstained from flesh for food. 
3ut we need not leave our own islands for proof 
that men can be healthy, strong, and well devel- 
oped in body and mind without eating flesh. Mil- 
lions of Scotchmen have grown strong, hardy, and 
intellectual on oatmeal. The Scottish student who 
carried to the university a sack of oatmeal, on 
which he lived, studied quite as well as the Eng- 
lish student on his steaks and chops. One may 
doubt if the world can show a finer body of men 
or women than could be selected from the West of 
Ireland, where they were brought up on potatoes 
and buttermilk, with ashort supply of either bread 
or oatmeal. And how much meat has ever en- 
tered into the habitual diet of the agricultural 
laborers of England, where their wages have 
ranged from nine shillings to twelve shillings a 
| week ? 


Our way is to lay the slices at night in a 
i water, and at breakfast the salt will be 
extracted and the taste will be finer, with none of the 
results of toughened fibre or tasteless meat that follows 


freshness. 


scalding. 

The fryings of pork we keep in a little stone jar 
by itself. All beef skimmings, bits of butter, fried-out 
fresh suet, with a little lard added, we cook up to- 
gether, putting in a raw potato, sliced, and this, with 
the nice pork fryings and good management, saves 
lard, almost indefinitely, and allows us a free use of 
it in the fall when lard is scarce. 

In making cake we use lard, put in with the butter 
When the recipe says one cup of butter, we use half 
lard. 

We never waste any kind of grease. 
of grease that rises on the liquor after a boiled din 
| ner of vegetables cannot be purified enough to remove 
the taste of cabbage and turnips, and this we put aside 
for soap, and when the jar is full of grease and scraps 
sent off in exchange for Warfield’s cold-water 
soap, which is manufactured in our nearest city. The 
Dutchman who makes the soap is very honest and 


The skimming 


it 18 


| gentlemanly, and we often go poking around in his 


- 


| establishment, asking questions and offering sugges 


tions, to which he never listens. We never sat down 
in his big building but once; since then we gather our 


offers his “soapy chair” we decline the civility with 
thanks. It wasn’t pleasant going down Main Street 
bowing right and left to smiling friends, while our 
good black dress behind was placarded with the merits 
in detail of the kind of soap the Dutchman dealt in. 
Ho, ho! No, we never sit down in the soap factory. 
Just while we are thinking and writing on this sub 
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ject we would ask the women readers a question if we | ago when we had workmen and no help, and of thy 
were in reach of them. Some one in authority—Mrs. | many ways there was for saving steps. 

Henry Ward Beecher, we believe—says that equal parts| We had plenty of kindlings—piny pieces, ends of 
of soft soap, alcohol, and molasses is the best cleans- | boards split ap, dry bark, old shingles, and good, dry 
ing article known for renovating even delicate silks | wood ready at hand, and we always saved pieces of 
and ribbons, blue, violet, pink or green, or any pretty | paper that had been tied over the butter jars, op 
color. Now, this seems strange, that so dirty a mix-| shelves, and that pies and biscuits had been on 
ture should contain in it the cleansing properties neces- | Even a bit of greasy paper has its mission if the cook 
sary te renovate and make almost as good as new. If | needs just a flash, a blaze, to finish the steak or the 
any of the sisterhood has ever tried this novel cleans- | gravy or the omelette. Good wood is the first re 
ing process, will she please tell what success she has quisite. 

met with | When the barn was built and we had lots of hungry 
ae | men out in the woods cutting down timber, getting it 
| ready for the saw-mill, and then framing it, they re. 


Last February a lady in Kentucky wrote us, making 
quired hearty food and plenty of it. The weather was 


inquiry about Valentine parties, and how they should 
be conducted. The young people in her pretty little | cold, and the cooking was not so laborious, nor did we 
city wanted to have a good time on the evening of St. | have to plan proper articles of food, as we did in the 
Valentine's Day. We put on a great show of wisdom, | warm weather. We had ham and eggs for breakfas 
pretended we knew all about sueh entertainments, and | very often, varied with potatoes boiled with the skins 
gave her suggestions, and asked her to write and tell | on, fried pork, fried mush, oatmeal porridge, corn 
all about the party afterward. | cake, bread, butter, and strong coffee with cream and 

She did so. They had a merry gathering; had a post- | sugar. 
office and valentines, and the boys drew cuts and took For dinner, a chicken or beef or veal pot-pie, roast 
the girls to supper who fell to their lot. Then she told | or boiled beef, baked pork and beans, fixed just as 
what they had for supper, in a real friendly, folksey, | near perfect as we could fix them, with enough mois 
woman’s way, which we enjoyed almost as much as | ture, the slices of pork on top browned just right, with 
though we had been in the charmed circle ourself.| an eye on the Rands of the clock—not too salt, not 
They had oysters, ham, salads, pickles, crackers and | tasteless; not overdone and cooked until mushy, and 
biscuit, and several! kinds of cake, Russian cream, and | lifted the last minute and left in the baking pan on 
apples. And then the woman, as if divining our curi-| the table. There is more of “knack” in preparing a 
osity, said: “I will tell you how the cream was made.” | dish of baked pork and beans than anything else we 
That was just what we wanted to know. | know of. 

Dissolve one-half box of gelatine in half a pint of We told Abby as well as such a thing can be told, 
warm water; make a good custard with one quart of | but we'll warrant the poor soul will forget and bake 
unskimmed milk, one cup ef sugar, a pinch of salt, the beans without boiling them atall! We heard of 
and the yelks of four eggs. Cook this by standing the | a similar instance once, and the dessert following was 
custard pail in boiling water on the stove. Beat the | the wholesomest of laughter. We soak the beans over 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with the Dover egg | night in tepid water, put them on to boil in plenty of 
beater, and as soon as the custard comes off the fire | water, with a bone that has had all the meat cut off— 
stir in the frothy whites of the eggs, then add the dis- | this for seasoning; when barely done so that they are 
solved gelatine and stir briskly for a few minutes, | cooked through, but not overdone, pour into a deep 
flavor with vanilla, and set away to cool. It should pan or brown earthen-ware deep dish, cut some slices 
be made the day before it is needed.” | of pickled pork and lay over the top, and allow twenty 

— | minutes or half an hour for them te bake brown on 

We have just sent this recipe to our old-time neigh- top. Do not let them bake dry, It is presumed that 
bor, Abby Vincent. One of her boys called here yester- | the meat will season them about right. 
day, and his very eyes stuck out with importance. We | Now, any woman will see that no potatoes are needed 
knew he had something to tell. Jerry never looks | with a dinner of baked beans, unless some one dislikes 
that way unless he feels important. We knew it would | the dish; instead, have tomatoes. 
come to the surface after awhile, and it did. | We asked Abby how she cooked tomatoes, and she 

“Mother's going to take boarders a spell,” he| said with butter and sugar and seasoned with oinna- 
whooped out. “They are going to lay a double track | mon. Tomatoes and cinnamon! 
long the railroad, and they pay four dollars and ten| We told herourway. The Deacon’s family like ours 
cents a week for board, She’s going to take seven of | 80 well, wouldn’t she please try it once and see if she 
’em, and the other three will go over the hill to the | approved? Prepare four medium tomatoes, put into the 
Sandersons.’ | spider over a good fire with one pint of boiling water 

This morning, bright and early, here came Abby. | and a trifle of salt; put in a good, big piece of butter, 
“T am going to take boarders,” she said, “and I want | and as soon as it has boiled up together, lay in a smal! 
to have things nice and good, and I do want to make | slice of bread, or take broken pieces and crusts, and when 
something. I'd hate it awfully, though, to have a lot | it has cooked so as to become thoroughly incorporated, 
of men go ’way and say that I set a poor table or | taste and see if there is salt and butter enough in it, 
starved them, or that I was not cleanly. Indeed, I’m | and if there is, it is done and may be poured out into 
a good bit worried over it a’ready. I thought I’d|a warm tureen. There should be plenty of liquid and 
run over and see if you could advise me somewhat. | the taste of the butter should be the prevailing taste. 
You’ve kept boarders, and you had a lot of hands | Cook them quickly as possible and never cook in an 
when you built this house, and you boarded the | old, gray, tin stewpan,as our neighbor’s help did one, 
‘bridge boys,’ and then you had all the men to do | and the poor soul had no malice in her heart, either, 
for last spring and summer when the Deacon built | nor did she meditate poisoning the family by this cold, 
yon big barn, and I guess you never had any help | cruel, slow way. 
outside your own family.” Tomatoes eooked our way are vastly improved if 

We looked down at our hands as they lay in our | half a teacupful of sweet cream is slowly stirred in 
lap—two poor, faithful brown hands that never flinched | after they are taken up in the tureen. Let there be 
nor shirked nor disobeyed us, no matter what we com- | no other stirring done, however. 
manded them to do ;—faithful hands, that were as wil- Workingmen get tired of the same things over and 
ling to clean a hog’s head as they were to write a poem ; over again, just like women do. They should be 
as eager to make sausage from the beginning tothe link- | varied. Potatoes are a staple article of food. We 
ing and hanging up as they were to write out atrue story, | women could not get along without them, and yet, for 

Then we told Abby how we used to get along years | a dish of mashed potatoes to meet one face to face two 
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HOUSEK EEPER®’ 


or three times a day, one gets very tired of them. Let 
usvarythem. There are lots of ways-—friendly, taking 
ways they are, too. : : 

Supposing you have mashed potatoes for the men’s 
suppers and you cook a good mnany purposely, with an 
eve to breakfast and a saving of time in the morning. 
You leave some in the kettle and take what is left and 
mold them into petato cakes; flouring your hands, 
stand them on floured platters, and fry brown in butter 
and meat fryings. These little browned cakes are a 
change. If you have a lot of cold, boiled 
accumulated, take off the skins and drop the potatoes 
into boiling water and mash them and season with 
pepper, salt, cream, and butter, and serve hot. Or, take 
the cold potatoes and slice them and put them, half 
and half, with onions, adding them when the onions 
are about half cooked. Season well, have a creamy 
gravy about them, and serve hot. Or, cook your cold 
potatoes with boiled, sliced turnips, season to taste, and 
they will be well received. Or, we have often taken 
three or four cold potatoes and sliced them in with 
beef pot-pies, They are really an addition to the 
meat pie; besides, it will go further then. 

For breakfast, we often had nice baked potatoes, 
putting them into the oven the night before. And in 
cooking @ piece of fat-and-lean flank, we found them 
just the thing. Salt the flank the night before. In 
the morning, put it on to boil just in time to get well 
done at the stipulated dinner-hour. Let the water 
boil off and the beef brown nicely on one side, then 
turn and brown the other. About half an hour before 
the beef is done, lay all around it in the kettle some 
nicely peeled potatoes, cut in two. They will cook 
enough as the water boils away, and will lie and brown 
and sizzle and help to make an excellent dinner for 
the men. There is no other vegetable so helpful to 
the perplexed cook as the common potato. 

Onions are good fried 
with a few spoonfuls of water to start them cooking. 
Fry in butter and pork fryings; stir them nearly all 
the time to keep from burning. Let them brown a 
little ; they will be all the sweeter and more wholesome 
Salt and pepper and then taste to see that they are right. 

Incool weather there is no better dish than fried 
mush. It is good for laboring men, too. Cook the 
mush long and well; do not make it too thick. Cut 
in shapely pieces when cold and fry brown on both 
sides. Do not cover the spider while frying. 
eggs should not be fried until the men are about ready 
to sit down to the meal. Cook them barely done. 


potatoe s 


crowd them on the platter. 

Have a pride and pleasure in making things look 
good and be in good taste. 
platters and 
edges appear handled-over or dingy; let the butter 
plate and butter-knife be spotlessly fresh and clean, 
and the sauce-dishes and bowls and cutlery and gob- 
lets should be perfectly pure and above suspicion. 

Many a meal that was pronounced good and square, 
owed half its relish to the way in which it was served. 
Some workingmen like a dinner of broiled meat and 
vegetables. 
put on to boil in due season, and here is a lesson for 
new housekeepers to learn. Not every one knows how 
long each vegetable should boil. Beets require an 
hour and a half; cabbage, one hour, if the head is 


small and cut in twain, or three-quarters if the head is | 
| tongue, stuffed heart, sliced roast beef, and those things 


quartered ; turnips, forty minutes; onions, forty min 
utes, and potatoes half an hour. For fear the liquor 
18 not salt enough, put in a heaping tablespoonful. 
Do not let the kettle stop boiling. Lift carefully with 


flesh-fork and perforated skimmer and put on warm } 


platters, each vegetable by itself or two kinds together, 
if they are nearly related. Have catsup or mustard 
with this dinner and cold slaw. Have fruit pie for 
dessert. : 

In frying steak, have it prepared the night before 


| corn is easily made and is good for a side dish. 


| in the country, where nothing is stale. 
| fully out of sweet milk that has soured and thickened, 
Slice and fry in the spider, | 


Fried | 
Lift | 


each one separately, do not break the yelk, and do not | 


Let your tureens and | 
plates shine with cleanliness; let no | 
boiling water and lay the slices on large platters and 


In this case, the pork or beef should be | 
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and do not fry it until the men are all ready for break 
fast. Many an otherwise good meal is irrevocably 
spoiled and rendered tasteless by having it stand upon 
the stove until it is half cold. Only the appetite of a 
dog could relish such fare. We have even seen cooked 
tomatoes left standing on top of the stove, or on the 
stove-hearth, getting cold and dry and tasting irony 
and not at all like a well-cooked edible should taste 
Dried corn is good occasionally. Soak it night 
and boil it fifteen minutes in the same water 
Season well and serve hot. 

Fruit-roll makes an acceptable dinner. Nearly all 
women know how tomake it. Make a good baking 
powder crust, roll to half an inch in thickness, spread 
over with fruit or berries, roll up, steam one hour at 
Eaten hot and cut out in 
sweetened cream or use sugar and butter on it. 
men like it, and that is praise enough. 

Hash—minced beef and potatoes—is a good breakfast 
dish, so are codfish balls; but it has always happened 
among our hired men that none of them liked any of 
the so-called Yankee dishes. Fish—boiled, broiled, or 
baked—is another handy article for breakfast. Hulled 
Rice 
carefully cooked and eaten with butter is appetizing. 
Soup of beef-bones, cracked, and seasoned with vege- 
tables, is satisfying, and all men like it. 

A supper of oyster stew, mush and milk, thickened 
milk, rice-milk, good bread or corn cake and milk, 
batter cakes, and gems or muffins, is a change that 
all men hail with pleasure. 

If in the season of fruits, apple dumplings or peaeh 
pot pie would be something new, is easily gotten up, 
and the change would be welcome. 

Men always like good, new cottage cheese, made out 
Make it care- 


over 


ten or 


Pour over 


All 


least slices. 


not grown rancid; press the whey out with a soft, 
white, clean linen cloth; put in salt and butter, work 
it while warm, press it down in a pretty dish, and stand 
in a cool place till supper. Just as you bring it to 
the table, pour over it some thick cream, either sweet 
or sour, place a bright silver spoon beside it, and you 
have given the tired men something that will please 
them. 

Sometimes we used to make toast enough for tea for 
ten men. It would have looked formidable to us once, 
but the way is easy after you have traveled it. Take 
all the broken and dry pieces of bread and lay them in 
the large baking-pans in the oven and let them brown 
nicely and speedily. Don’t let them dry away like 
Sints. Put a generous lump of good butter into two 
quarts of the creamiest milk you have, add salt to 
taste, let it come to the first bubble of boiling, and it 
isdone. Dip each piece of toast-bread into a pan of 


tureens and pour over the hot milk. See that it is salt 


| enough, or the toast will taste like sick folks’ food and 


Have it ready just as the men are 
Serve 


will be insipid. 
ready, or, if they wait a moment, it will pay. 
prettily, with bright silver spoons, and have fruit or 
tarts or something suitable for dessert. Have flowers 
on the table and something pretty in the window, and 
bring all the poetry possible inside the four walls of 
the dining-room. It will be pleasant for the poor fel- 
lows to remember when they “strike out ” and go else 
where. 

Have fried chicken sometimes for supper, cold broiled 


that will suggest themselves as properand good. And 


| there is no end to pies, cookies, and jumbles, short 


cakes filled with fruit, for tea; dainty baking-powder 
biscuit, good cold as hot; brown bread, puddings, 
float, stewed fruit, salads, and lots of things. Save 
steps, plan wisely, don’t worry, keep cool, never scold 
and we warrant thatif you manage with discretion, 
you will make money boarding the “ double-track 


buys.” Time will tell. PipsEy. 
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Fig. 1.—NEKDLE-CASE OPENED. 





Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-CASE CLOSED. 


Umbrella Case.—Material: Brown muslin, oil-cloth, 
or holland; bind with braid and work with a feather 
stitching of purse-silk. It is then fitted with straps 
and buttons as shown in the illustration. 





Sitting-room table.—A small table with ebony legs 
and polished top. Over the top is a spread, or scarf 


made of felt; across the ends are colored velvets and 
braids laid in points and straight bands. To brighten 
the whole, feather and cat-stitch the braids and velvet 
with different-colored flosses. Finish the ends with 
deep antique lace, and work some of the heavy spots 
in the lace with the floss, and on each point hang dif- 
ferent-colored tassels. 


Needle-case.—Figs. 1 and 2 represent a very con- 
venient needle-case. To make it, cut of white perfo 
rated board eight pieces, counting each fifty-nine holes 
in height and twenty-four holes in breadth, and of 
eard-board cut eight pieces of the same size. Em- 
broider two of the perforated board pieces in cross 
stitch with brown saddler’s silk, and edge all the pieces 
with buttonhole stitches of similar silk. Cover the 
cardboard pieces on one side with brown satin, set 
them on the pieces of perforated board, and join the 
latter on the sides, catching together the correspond- 
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FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


ing buttonhole stitches with similar silk. The em-|case is folded as shown by Fig. 2, and wound with 
broidered pieces form the cover. On one of the middle | brown silk tape. 

pieces covered with satin set bands of brown silk tape 

(see Fig. 1), which is ornamented with a cross seam of Sleep Well.—Sleep well is a design suitable for 
white silk. These bands serve to hold a paper of nee- | pillow shams, baby’s carriage blanket, or sofa pillow. 
dies and a ball of thread. Qn the next part set a piece | It can be worked either in crewel or outline em- 
of pinked white flannel, and on the remaining parts | broidery, on linen, cloth, flannel, etc. Price of stamp- 


set bands for holding cards or buttons and pins. The| ing, fifty cents. Size of design, 10x14 inches. 
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NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES. 





Those useful bags which are a part of almost every 
woman’s shopping equipment appear among other 
novelties made of substantial and homely bed-ticking. 
For these the narrow blue-and-white striped ticking, 
cut about eight inches long and ten inches wide, is 
chosen. The blue stripes are covered with gilt braid, 
and the white stripes ornamented with point-russe 
stitch in colored silks—green, red, blue, and orange— 


spanning the white at small intervals, the broad edge | 


of the ornament resting on the gilt braid. The result 
is as pretty and rich a combination of colors as one 
could wish. The bag is then made up with colored 
satin—red, brown, blue, or green—and is gathered 
with a puckering string at the top. The bed-ticking 
part is also partly lined with satin, and the lined cor- 
ner is turned over. 


Round straw boxes with covers are transformed 
into handsome collar boxes by lining them with silk 
after they have been embroidered outside with a wreath 
of daisies, cornflowers, forget-me-nots, buttercups, or 
any other favored flower. The top is ornamented with 
a bow of satin ribbon of some contrasting color. 


For pin-cushions in daily use the hem-stitched and 
fringed doilies of momie cloth, either white or gray, 
embroidered in outline stitch in English silks, are used. 
The designs are usually humorous, and if original, so 
much the better. The desirability of such cover lies, 
of course, in the fact that they can be often washed. 


Children’s bibs are made of the oblong momie 
cloth towels, with borders, These are cut out to fit the 
neck, and the front is ornamented with some of the 
many prevailing scenes out of child-life in outline 


Arlt al 








Stamped plush leaves and flowers are coming into 
use among the handsome ottomans and chair seats, 
These are produced with the most careful attention to 
the drawing, and are applied with tinsel braid mingled 
with colors. Two beautiful banner screens had a deco. 
ration of autumn leaves in stamped plush, imitating 
perfectly their colors and forms. The arrangement of 
such a design depends, of course, on the individual's 
taste and skill; in this case the leaves were grouped as 
if growing on a broken branch, 

The use of tapestry cretonnes in applique continues 
to increase, the cretonne being transformed by the em 
broidery and tinsel braid which are used. A branch of 
leaves and flowers, for example, is cut out and applied 
to blue satin, and treated in the different outlines with 
embroidery in crewels, The tints chosen simply empha- 
size the under color. Such treatment is left very much 
to the taste of the worker, and with it very striking 
effects can be produced. The outer edge is retraced 
with tinsel braid. Stripes of cretonne thus treated are 
used with the richest materials. Sofa pillows of plush, 


| for example, have a diagonal stripe of the cretonne on 


an ornament in one corner. 


A handsome sofa-pillow is made in light olive- 
brown silk. The surface is treated in light-brown silk 
floss, scarcely differing from the ground in tint, cover. 
ing it with small oblong blocks in outline. These are 
crossed with diagonals, and all the points of inter 
section caught down with @ crimson thread. This 
treatment covers the entire surface except the design, 
which is left, and consists of a graceful branching 
plant, with leaves and long, drooping petals in the 
flowers, These are simply outlined with slight vein 
ing in brown, crimson, and green silks, used appar- 
ently indiscriminately, and giving an agreeable sense 
of oolor. A small band of olive plush serves as a 
border, with a fuzzy silk trimming as a finish. 


Bame. 


ERHAPS there is no way in which one can add | with colored silk handkerchiefs with the points in 


P so much to the artistic decoration of a room as 
in the use of suitable draperies. Their value in 
this respect has been recognized for centuries, and the 
finest products of the loom and the needle have been 
designed for the adornment of the chambers of royalty 
and the homes of wealth. But it is not necessary that 
the grace and beauty of this class of decoration be 
confined to palace and mansion. 

Draperies, if not costly tapestry and marvelous em- 
broideries, may be made in many simple materials 
that are adapted to the other furnishings of the room. 


A handsome, inexpensive material for parlor cur- 
tains is the cotton and silk satine, which comes in 
double width. Another is the extra-napped canton 
flannel, which hangs nicely and is found in desirable 
shades. For curtains made from these materials, hori- 
sontal bands are better than embroidery. Embroidered 
bands of satine may be used, or bands of heavy cre- 
tonne stamped with flowers or other designs in colors. 
The curtains need not be lined. The edges are simply 
hemmed. 

In place of staining, a border of some solid color 
ainted upon the floorboards about a foot and a half 
i breadth from the base-board and extending all 

around the room gives avery good finish to the apart- 
ment, and if the carpet is tacked along the edge of 
this border the effect is excellent. 

The cream, Madras- muslin, with colored 
flowers over it, sold for curtains or by the yard, drapes 
prettily and looks uncommon if tied back at the sides 





front. The small, penny Japanese paper hand-screens 
look well crossed and thrust into the handkerchief 
in front. Another effective way is to festoon red 
Turkey twill with crossed sprays of pampas grass, tied 
with dark green or blue ribbon, or to fasten colored 
paper fans slantwise between the festoons. These 

and-screens and fans are to be had at any fanoy shop 
for a few cents, and they can be sold off at the last or 
given away. In summer, when ferns and ivy are plen- 
tiful, they come in usually for looping up muslin or 
lace hangings. 


From the Art Jnterchange we take the following re- 
cipe for a paint for floors which economizes the use 
of oil, colors, and varnish: Two and one-eighth ounces 
of good, clear joiner’s glue is soaked over night in 
cold water. It is dissolved, and then is added (being 
constantly stirred) to thickish milk of lime heated to 
boiling point and prepared from one pound of quick- 
lime. Into the boiling lime is poured (the stirring 
being continued) as much linseed oil as becomes united 
by means of saponification with the lime, and when 
the oil no longer mixes, there is no more poured in. 
If there happen to be too much oil added, tt must be 
combined by the addition of some fresh lime paste. 
For the quantity of lime previously indicated, about 
half a pound of oil is required. After this thickish, 
white iaeieoen paint has cooled, a color is added 
which is not affected by lime, and in case of need the 
paint is diluted with water or by the addition of a 
mixture of seme lime water with linseed oil. For 
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FASHION 


yellowish-brown or brownish-red shades, about a fourth 
part of the entire bulk is added, of a brown solution 
obtained by boiling shellac and borax with water. The 
paint should be applied uniformly, and is said to cover 
the floor effectually and unite with it durably. 


DEPARTMENT. 
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A new way to utilize ferns for ornamentation is 
to attach them with gum to a piece of white wood, 
and if they are tastefully arranged and framed, the 
effect produced will be that of a very pretty pic 
ture, 


Fashion Department. 


FASHION NOTES. 


New Dress Materials. India cashmere is a fine 
variety of camel's hair, and is generally seen in gray 
and purple shades. Velours Muscovite (or, literally, 


| terials. 


Russian velvet) is a repped velvet, having large figures | 


of cut velvet upon an uncut velvet ground. Antwerp 


silk is a heavily corded, lustreless fabric resembling | 


satin. 
lustre. 
ground, with satin brocade figures in dull tints, copied 
from old tapestries. All of these will be popular for 
handsome costumes during the coming winter. 


Other Costumes.—Dresses less costly than 
made of the preceding fabrics will be the still popular 


Satin princesse is a rich satin, with very little 


trimmed with braid. 

Wedding and Party Dresses, etc.—In these the 
fancy for cream-white and ivory-white has given way 
before the prevalence of silver-white, satin, gauze, 


Faille Renaissance has a fine silk repped | 


trimmed with red braid or with bright-red woolen ma 
This savors too much of bathing or gymnastic 
costumes to become very popular for general wear. 


Leading modistes have 


More about the Jersey. 
They say it 


tried to make war against the Jersey. 
becoming too common, and undoubtedly it is too use- 
ful and economical to please dressmakers long. But 
what the people will have they generally succeed in 
keeping—so, as might be expected, the demand for 
Jerseys increases every day—faster, in fact, than they 
can be supplied. So far it has been found impossible 


| to manufacture sufficient quantities to meet the wants 


| of Western 
those | 


| a struggle. 


and similar delicate fabrics now being woven so as to | 


display a veritable silvery effect. With these are 
sometimes combined airy materials, embroidered 
otherwise decorated with silver threads, and sometimes 


the principal fabric is plentifully sprinkled with silver. 


or 


| ingotes of last year. 


Silver lace, silver cord, silver galloon, and silver | 


beads are also used, aceording to taste. A decided 
novelty is @ gauze, silver-white in color, and having 
woven in it silver threads and white velvet figures in 
relief. This fancy for silver is especially seen in wed 
ding dresses, 

Styles in Dressmaking.— So little new is seen as 
yet that it seems almost unnecessary to repeat that the 
rage continues for plain, straight, tucked skirts; short, 
puffed ove rekirts ; wide sashes and sash drape rvea ; long 
basques, with attached panirrs, and tight sleeves, with 
or without a puff above the shoulder. Some of the 
handsomest fabrics are made up in the simplest man- 
ner. Paris dressmakers often finish a most elegant 
costume with no other trimming than several rows of 
deep tucks around the skirt. If any lady chooses to 
have a dress of any material, costly or not, with a 
plain round waist, slightly gathe red; short akirt, with 
two deep flounces in front, and plain breadth, with three 
tucks and a sash in the back, she will be sure of follow 
ing approved French styles. However, the fancy for 
combination of materials and rich effects is by no 
means on the wane. A plain cashmere may lose all 
its semblance of plainness by having velvet borders, 
revers, collars, and cuffs, and at the same time shirred 
satin vest and ribbon bows. A costume like this may 
have in it one, two, or three distinct colors. 


Other Styles.—French modistes seem to agree that 
no skirt must be alike on all sides. The front must 
contrast in some way with the back, even if the latter 
shows no more difference than the addition of a few 
sash-loops. Or, the right side must differ from the 
left. The trimming may be arranged low upon the 
right or left side, above which sweeps the long breadth 
of an overskirt; on the other, the trimming is higher 


and more . : 
ore elaborate, and the overskirt is caught up | met strings are now used more than formerly, and 


high to display it. 
A singular fancy is for blue woolen dresses, 
VOL, L1.—48. 





: .,_ | plore it. 
suits of embroidered cashmere and plain cloth suits | I 


cities. Meanwhile, the manufacturer of 
hosiery is happy, though the cloth weaver may de 
Certain it is, the Jersey has gained too great 
a hold upon popular affection to be displaced without 
Jerseys are, therefore, still worn, plain or 
trimmed, with all kinds of skirts. The latest conceit 
in trimming Jerseys is to add lapels and cuffs of bright 
satin to a black Jersey, the satin being of the same 
shade as the skirt, or the trimming upon the latter. 


A new fall coat is long and close-fitting, resembling 
a polonaise, open from the waist down, like the red 
A handsome model before us is 
with plain skirt and sleeves and with 


of striped velvet, 
A shirred, pointed satin 


a high puff on the shoulder. 
vest is set upon the velvet and extends below the waist- 
line in front, over which knotted a broad ribbon 
sash. Ribbon bows on the sleeves. 


18 


New Bonnets.—A marked absence of flowers char 
acterizes new fall hats. Birds, beasts, pompons, and 
feather-bands have almost entirely superseded them 
and have also thrown ostrich plumes and tips partially 
in the shade. Asarule, little is added by way of relief 
to the feathers and as supplementary bonnet-trimming, 
except a little velvet or chenille and an ornament of 
wood or silver. Other trimmings are ficelle lace, 
galloon, and silver braid. The present fancy in bon 
nets is for some dark color, in several shades, relieved 
by the faintest dash of some bright tint. The dark 
color usually chosen is gray. 


Styles in Millinery.—Bonnets are generally small, 
with round crowns and low coronets. A pretty au- 
tumn bonnet is of velvet, over which is arranged 
ficelle lace with velvet ribbon run through the 
stices and having a bird and a bunch of velvet loops 
upon one side, Another pretty bonnet is of silver 
braid, with the crown arranged in a basket pattern 
and trimmed with gray velvet and feathers. Other 
bonnets are of cloth or cashmere to match the cos 
tume with which they are worn, and, further, trimmed 
or not, with velvet. Felt bonnets also imitate the 
shades and appearance of cloth. Sometimes felt bon- 
nets are blocked in stripes to look like thick corduroy. 
Other felt bonnets are trimmed with velvet flowers 
and leaves, cut out and fastened upon them flat, like 
appliqué work. Bonnets generally require little trim- 
ming, but those who wish may add gilt lace, gold and 
silver cords, and other little novelties. Wider bon- 


inter 


these are so long that when knotted the ends hang 
fully a yard below the bonnet. 
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With the fall season a new brand of velveteen ap- which it resembles so closely that it can with difficulty 


ears in the market called the “Bevano.” It differs 


be told from them. We believe that this new brand 


rom the ordinary brand from the fact that it is Genoa ; will prove one of the beet of this most popular artiole, 


faced in imitation of the celebrated Genoa velvets, 


PDotes and 


A New Story by Miss Townsend. 





W E take great pleasure in announcing to our read- 
ers that we shall commence the publication of a 
new serial story by their old favorite, Miss Virginia F. 
Townsend, in the next numberof the Home Magazine. 


Autumn and Its Flora. 





window of an old New England farm-house, 
looking out through a tangle of withered honey- 
suckle vines on “the happy autumn fields,” we grew 
half sorrowful to think how soon the color would fade 
out of the rich landscape, and wished that this one 
view, at least, might be saved from the cold touch of 
winter, and even the sunny touch of spring. There isa 
splendor in our New England autumn which makes the 
other seasons seem tame. Spring is a fresh, sparkling 
lyric, of which summer is the more sober ending; but 
autumn is the true poem of the year, and fitly closes 
the volume; for after that are blank white pages. 
How we longed, as we gazed on that brilliant Octo- 
ber landscape, with as many varied colors as there 


()* morning several years ago, as we stood at the 


were in the ancient patriarch’s coat, for some magician 
to come along and put Nature to sleep in her beauty, 
and keep her just so lovely and unchanged for a hun- 
dred years, like the princess in the fairy tale that we 
read of when achild! Then we could come to this win- 
dow at all times of the year and look out on the placid 
and dreamy autumn. The hail might rattle against 
the other windows of the old house, the honeysuckles 
might climb up and press their rosy faces against the 
panes, the roses and the lilies bloom under the case- 
ment—but not here! Here only fringed gentians, 
golden-rods, asters, dahlias, and the clematis, with its 
fleecy seed, should blow; like a picture in a frame that 
pateh of gay woodland on yonder hill should bound 
one side, and on the other a twisted thread of water, 
glimmering in the distance among the purple hills, 
with a group of cows grazing indefatigably in the 
meadow under the soft, fleecy sky, fill the vision on 
the other—a scene of perpetual rest and beauty, and 
majesty and tenderness inexpressible. 

These September mornings and October afternoons— 
are they not among the most charming of the whole 
year? The grass is still softand green; the vines are 
still hanging in full, rich clusters along the roadsides ; 
golden-rods nod to us over the stone walls, while the 
autumn sun comes in aslant under the trees, and lights 
up everything with a golden glow. From the orchards 
as we walk along is wafted a rich apple odor; thistle- 
down and milkweed are flying along on the breeze; a 





which has now become so fashionable. 


Bomments. 


sunny warmth, so different from the fierce summer 
heat that it gladdens us and does not fatigue us, is dif 
fused everywhere. 

But these fair autumn days come to a speedy close. 
The sun suddenly goes down behind the western forest 
and darkness comes on apace. While the wet vapor 
rises from the river or exhales from the plants tha 
the sun’s hot rays have been all day drawing out, we 
hurry homeward, trailing along our autumn bouquet— 
large bunches of cat-tails, stately golden-rods, fringed 
gentians, the lag of the blue vervain, and great boughs 
of clematis drooping to the ground. 

Autumn flowers! They seem lovelier and more pre- 
cious than even their summer sisters, by the law of 
reversion, we suppose, though many of them have s 
loveliness of their own that cannot be matched by the 
flora of June or August. The delicate, yellow, late 
appearing blossoms of the Madeira vine and its shin- 
ing, graceful leaves have a wonderful grace. Then the 
garden asters and dahlias—what can match their gay 
and showy splendor? They seem to have picked up all 
the mellowness of the autumn time along with its gay 
coloring. 

One can make as beautiful a garland in October as 
at any time during the year. One of the most beanti 
ful bunches of flowers that I ever saw was made up of 
autumn flowers. It was brighter and richer than any 
diadem ever worn by ozar or rajah, a thing of beauty 
that dwells in my memory among the joys that last 
forever. In this bouquet there was a bewildering 
variety of golden-rods, some of them shooting up int 
tall plumes; others hanging gracefully, the flower: 
rising from the upper side of the stalk—small blossom: 
of various forms, gathered in racemes or clusters. 

These varieties of the Solidago, or golden-rod, afford 
one a pleasing study, leading us, as it does, along de 
lightful lanes and hedges in these glowing autumn 
days. They belong to the composite family which in- 
cludes the dandelion, sunflower, sucoory, the white 
weed, as well as all the kinds of asters growing in the 
garden. So, in fact, we have all summer long to be- 
come acquainted with this extensive family, beginning 
with Leontodon taraxacum and ending with the asters. 

These last we associate with autumn, though some 
of the tribe appear in the summer. Yet the fall is the 
time when they are in their greatest glory. When all 
the other flowers have been blighted by the freezing 
hand of Jack Frost and the shrubs and other herbs are 
withered, you may still see whole beds of gay asters 
looking up fresh and joyous to the clear blue sky, 4 
perfect tangle of color. Long after the golden-rod 
has gone one can pick a bright and variegated bouquet 
of asters alone. They bloom in surprising variety— 
white, lilac, crimson, and purple; some with large, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


showy heads with broad rays, others with many 
onal heads on the branches, some with yellow disks, 
and some with the purple creeping into the centre. I 
remember my grandmother's garden of long ago, which 
was not complete without its bed of asters. In it was 
a small, white, starry kind, which washer favorite. It 
had numberless rays as fine asathread. Asters were 
queens in those days, but they have since yielded their 
royalty to more fashionable flowers, although they still 
remain among the most important adjuncts in the flora 


| 


j 


of autumn. 

Queen of the autumn wildflowers, a very Noor Ma- | 
hal in an Eastern harem, blooms the fringed gentian, | 
its sky-blue corolla lighting up the sandy slope that | 
shuts in some mountain road or hillside path. Happy 
is he who stumbles on the tall footstalk, with its calyx | 
as long as its bell-shaped tube, out of which press the 
fringed edges of the flower. It is hardly correct to 
call its color sky-blue, though Bryant sanctions the 
use in his familiar lines: 

“ Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall !” 


It has a purpler tinge than the sky, sometimes even 
A more 





approaching the imperial purple of Tyre. 
common variety of the gentian is the soapwort gen- 
tian, which is lighter colored and has its corolla closed 
at the mouth. 

Then there is the dahlia. 
Its birthplace the mountain 


Was there ever a statelier 


or more showy flower ? 


plateaux of tropical America, it was a favorite plant 
in the royal gardens of the Montezumas and bloomed | 
annually, guarded by priestly care, in the Temple of | 


the Sun at Cusco. Andrew Dahl, a Swedish botanist, 
made it known to Europeans and honored it with his 
name. Its different varieties form annually the chief 
ornament of all our horticultural exhibitions. The 
dahlia is a plant of the great natural order composite. | 
The flowers of all the species are distinguished by the | 
absence of pappus and by a double involucie, the outer 
being many leaved and the inner consisting of one 
leaf divided into eight segments. 

In arranging our autumn bouquet, the clematis must 
not be left out. It is a wonderful climbing plant and 
embraces more than fifty distinet species, distributed | 
eastward from Mexico to Japan, nine of these being | 
natives of North America, It is a familiar shrub to 
all who live in the country; along every roadside and 
riverside and bordering ditches and old walls it is} 
seen, covering hedges and fences with its ample pinnate 
The C., viti 
cella, or blue clematis, is especially esteemed for form 


leaves and its panicles of white flowers. 


ing trellises in gardens and is distinguished for its | 
beautiful, purplish, bell-shaped blossoms, hanging 
gracefully upon eolitary peduncles. 
ing plant, it well deserves the name given to it in | 
England of “ the traveler's joy.’ 

Among the autumn glories of meadow, hedge, and | 


Beautiful, cheer- 


These are the/| 


wood are the bright-colored berries. 
orange and scarlet berries of the bitter-sweet, whose | 
leaves have a fresh, yellowish, spring-like greenness | 
late into the fall. In some places there are the showy, 
milk-white berries of the cohosh, or white baneberry, 
and the red baneberry, with oval, cavrry-colored fruit. 
Along the forest paths, sometirses hair concealed by 


| the home of the great Swedish Seer. 
| been demolished, and the garden, which was still un- 


| has been devoting several years, 
|of Sanecrit and Greek, he considers the Gaelic to be 
| the most interesting, most philosophical, and most 
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the drooping underbrush, gleam the brilliant berries 
of the Solomon's seal and the deep-red seeds of the 


| dwarf cornel, by some called bunchberries, each set, 


as the flower was, in a frame made of four or five oval 


leaves. Crowning the waving elder-bushes along the 


dusty wayside, often bending them. down to the dirt, 


are the dark bunches of black-purple fruit. These 


remain until late in the autumn. Even later than 


| these are the red, globular berries of the black alder, 


which gleam brightly from their stalks when the leaves 


| are gone, and even amidst the white coverlet of the 


first snowfall. CLINTON MONTAGUE. 


Literary and Personal. 


Bisnor Foster, of the Methodist Church, who is 
traveling abroad, in a recent letter to the Christian 
Advocate, describes the Methodist Church of Stock- 
holm as being situated near the home of Swedenborg, 
and takes occasion to pay a well-deserved tribute to 
his character and writings. In these days, when so 
many are openly misrepresenting and maligning Swe 
denborg, and so many others are enriching their own 
doctrinal possessions by secretly drawing from the 
copious wisdom of his writings, the open and manly 
words of the Bishop are timely. He “The 
(Methodist) church is beautifully located at the corner 
of one of the small parks in the midst of the city, and 
directly alongside of the grounds which surrounded 
His house has 


says: 


invaded ten years ago, is now covered with new build 
ings; but vandalism has spared the little library in 
which he wrote bis strange but wonderful books. Men 
that see farther and think deeper than the average herd 
do not always escape obloquy; but they do not easily 
die. Emanuel Swedenborg will live in the souls of men 
long after many of his shallow traducers have sunk 
into oblivion.” 


A RECENT caller upon Mrs. H. B. Stowe writes to the 
Chicago IJnter-Ocean ; “She is rather below medium 
height, with strongly marked features, especially in the 
lower lines of her face, which is impassive except when 


| quickened into a momentary enthusiasm, when her 
| speech flows in a silver torrent, followed by lapses into 
| contemplative silence, which are redeemed from inat- 


tention by the swift passage of smiles at every allusion 
to her victorious past.” 


Dr. Freperick L. Rornarie, Professor of Sanserit 
in the Cornell University, who is said to be acquainted 
thoroughly with more languages than any other scholar 
in America, makes some interesting statements with 
regard to the Irish language, to the study of which he 
With the exception 


picturesque language he has ever studied, and the gen 
eral indifference about it among the Irish people is to 
him one of the strangest and most inexplicable facts 
he has ever observed in connection with any nationality. 


Ar the Asquam House, Holderness, New Hampshire, 
achambermaid having asked John G. Whittier for his 


| autograph, he gave her this impromptu : 


“ The truth the English poet saw 
Two centuries back is thine: 
‘Who sweeps a room as by God’s law 
Makes room and action fine.’ 
And in thy quiet ministry 
To wants and needs of ours I see 
How grace and toil may well agree,” 
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Publishers’ Depurlment. 


Terms of Subscription for 1883. 
. . . $2.00 


1 Copy, one year, 


2 Copies, “ yay 3.50 
ee ¥ 5.00 
4 oo w ° ° ° ° ° ° 6.00 
. jibes and one to club-getter, 12.00 
15 se “ ite . . ° ° 20.00 


ga New subscribers for 1883 will receive, free, the 
November and December numbers of 1882, Specimen 
numbers, 10 cents. 

prom four to eight pages of Butterick’s fashion 
illustrations, with prices of patterns, are given in every 
number 

pag~ Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club-rate. 

gat is not required that all the members of a 
club be at the same post-office. 

pa Remit by Postal Order, Draft, or Registered 
Letter. 

p@- Be very careful, in writing, to give your post- 
office address and also that of your subscribers. A\l- 
ways give Town, County, and State. 

PT~ Subscribers who wish a change of address must 
give notice as early as practicable after receipt of a 


number, and in all cases before the tenth of the suc- 
ceeding month, as no change of address can be made 
between the tenth and twentieth of any month. 

pa Bourrenicx’s Parrerns.—We will send any 
size or kind of Butterick’s patterns to any address, 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 


REMOVAL. 


The office of the Home MAGAZINE | 


has been removed from 227 South Sixth 


Street to 920 Walnut Street. 


PURCHASING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 


We have established a Purchasing and Sup- 
ply Department in connection with our Maga- 
zine, through which any one residing at a distance 
from the city may secure the services of a person of 
experience, good taste, and judgment in the selection 
and forwarding by mail or express any articles 
that may be desired, such as ladies’? and 
children’s wearing apparel, goods for 
household use and decoration (as fur- 
niture, carpets, and upholstery, china, 
glass, and silver ware, pianos, parlor 
organs, scientific instruments, etc., etc.), 
art materials, whether for —— 
drawing, or fancy needlework, etc., etc. 

Stamped patterns and designs for needlework and 
various slyles of embroidery will be selected and for- 
The lady in charge of. our *“*Art at 


warded. 


Home’? Department will answer all inquiries in 
regard to style or cost of material for any desired 
article. In cases where the materials and appropriate 
designs for ornamental needlework are 
wanted, she will, if the matter is left to her taste and 
experience, select both the design and material. 


Thus, at a comparatively trifling charge, persons «i 
a distance from the city can secure the services 
of an experienced and reliable person, 
of good taste and judgment, in 4 selection 
of any articles they may desire to purchase, getting 
through this person an advantage in the market which 
they would hardly be able to obtain if here and shop. 
ping for themselves. 

ve per cent, will be charged on the price 
of goods ordered and supplied, Where the amount 
purchased is below five dollars, twenty-five cents will be 
the commission on each transaction. No commission 
will be charged for buying paper-stamping patterns or 
for stamping where the material is furnished. On all 
other purchases the commission as above. 

When samples are requested, twenty-five cents 
must be inclosed. If goods are afterward ordered, 
this sum will be deducted from the bill. 

All inquiries from those who desire to make pur- 
chases will be promptly answered. 

All orders must be accompanied by the amount of 
bill, including charges. , 

Goods forwarded by express or mail at the pur- 
chaser’s risk. « 

Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


(G. M. D.)—The oiled paper in imitation of stained 
glass would look well in your vestibule door in dark, 
rich colors. We will send price-list and illustrated 
catalogue of the paper, if desired. 

(M. R. 8.)—Your Jersey would look much better 
plain, but if you wish you can put fringe on the edge 
or else cut itin battlement squares and braid it on each 
square, 

(OLD Sunsoriper.)—Plain black gros grain silk is 
always worn. Make with a short basque ; long, plain 
apron-overskirt, and lapping-gathered flounces at the 
foot. ’ 

(F. R. T.)—Four yards of double-width goods wil! 
be sufficient for a plaited skirt and would look very 
well with a Jersey waist. 

(G. D.)—Wash black stockings wrong side out with 
tepid suds and also dry on wrong side in the shade. It 
is hard to do them well, even with the greatest care. 
Jerseys will be worn a great deal throughout the au- 
tumn, 

(H, F.)—A new and pretty design for a bed-quilt is 
a five-inch band of chintz stitched on to the ordinary 
counterpane. Itis placed so as to show well when the 
quilt is on the bed and ata good distance from the 
edge. 

(N. W.)—A pillow-sham design, with three initials 
and corner-pieces stamped on paper, would cost you7) 
cents. 

(R. 8. C.)\—Macramé cord costs 31 cents a hank in 
white, and 37 cents a hank in colors. 

(D. C. M.)—Your cashmere would look well made 
as simply as a tailor suit, but add a standing collar, 
vest, cuffs, and wide border on the plaited skirt of 
velvet of the same shade. 

(R. C. H.)—A pretty way to make up your blue 
cloth for a young girl would be to trim it elaborate!) 
with red braid, or else make it up in conjunction with 
red woolen goods of a brilliant hue, like ponceau or 
cerise. 
| (A Reapsr.)—The Dramatic College referred to by 
Lady Wilde in the article on “Good Manners and 
Personal Graces” is in London. We are not aware 
of the existence of any such institution in the United 
States. 
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Ade 1’ SS 
VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER, 


Seldom does a popular remedy win such a strong hold 
upon the public confidence as has HALL’s Hain RENEWER 
The cases in which it has accomplished a complete 
restoration of color to the hair and vigorous health to 
the scalp are innumerable. 

Old people like it for its wonderful power to restore to 
their whitening locks their original color and beauty 
Middle-aged people like it because it prevents them from 
getting bald, keeps dandruff away, and makes the hair 
grow thick and strong. Young ladies like it as a dress 
ing because it gives the hair a beautiful glossy lustre, 
and enables them to dress itin whatever form they wish 
Thus it is the favorite of all, and it has become so simply 
because it disappoints no one 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE WHISKERS 


has become one of the most important popular toilet 
articles for gentlemen’s use. When the beard is gray or 


naturally of an undesirable shade, BucKINGHAM's Dye is 


the remedy, 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Druggists 


POWDER | 


Absolutely Pure. | 


This powder never varies. A‘marvel of purity, strength, | 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multi- 
tude of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. | 

Sold only in cans. Royal BAKING PowpEr Co., 106 Wal! | 
Street, New York 





HEADACHES 


are generally induced by Indigestion, Foul Stomach, 
Costiveness, Deficient Circulation, or some De- 
rangement of the Liver and Digestive System. 


Sufferers will find relief by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills 


to stimulate the stomach and produce a regular daily 


movement of the boweis. By their action on these 
organs, AYER’s PILLs divert the blood from the brain 
and relieve and cure all forms of Congestive and 
Nervous Headache, Bilious Headache, and Sick 
Headache; and by keeping the bowels free, and pre- 
serving the system in a healthful condition, they insure 


immunity from future attacks. Try 


AYER’S PILLS. 


'Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


JAMES PYLE'S 


Sy 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


An Elegant and Refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge, for Constipa- 
tion, Bilousness, Headache, 
Indispomtion, &c. 


O7SUPERIOR TO PILLS 


and all other system-regulat- 

ing medicines. 

THE DOSE iS SMALL, THE 

ACTION PROMPT, THE 

TASTE DELICIOUS. 
Ladies and children like tt. 

Price 25 cents. Large boxes 

5O cents. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
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UPERFLUOUS HAIR, Madame Wambold’s Specific 
permanently removes Superfluous Hair without in- 


juring the skin. Send foracircular. Madame wembol For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. No 


198 West Springfield Street, Boston, Mass 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


BEATTY’S ORCANS 


In Improwved Case, for $45.75 





NEw STYLE No. SOOO. 
FANCY IMPROVED CASE. 


Dimensions: Heicht, 72 inches: Depth, 24inches; Length, 
Weiurht, boxed, about 400 pounds 










INCLUDING S8TOOL, 
BOOK AND MUSIC 


inches 

18 Useful Stops, as follows: | Cube, 

MA SON % ‘@ e Pn = 
De Berta anda envuuw tami 
DIAPASON, (6) Grand © 7 t ences 
HARP ASOLIAN, (8) Vox 
(9) ECHO, G0) DULCIANA 
IONET, (2) Voix Celeste 
FORTE, (4) Octave 
BOURDON, (6) French Hor 
Vv RIGHT KNEE STOP, 
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' Stop. 

Five Ox x es, fine Walnut Case of 
handsome appearance, built plain 
but very neat, so it will not take the ii 
dirtand dust. It contains the sweet 
Volx Ccleste Stop, the famous 
French Horn Solo Combination, New t . 
Grand Organ Right and Left Knee + pia al rH 
Stop, to control the entire motion by \ ‘4 APTS POMBE TTY 
the knee, if nec ssary. Five(5)sets ¥ Vi GS YE 8 


Golden Tongue Reeds, as fol 
lows: A set of powerful Sub. Baas 
Reeds; set of 3 octaves of Voix 
Celeste; 1 set of French Horn 
Reeds; and 21-2 octaves each of 
Regular Golden Tongue Reeds 
Besides all this, it will be fitted 
up Ww th an Octave Coupler, 
which doubles the power of the 


instrume Lamp 
Stands, Poeket for 
Mu Beatty’s Pat 
ent? Acon, also 





un g Board, &c. 
It has a sliding Lid 
® 
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paste n,are made from the 
est quality of rubber 
cloth, are of great ower, 
and are fitted up with steel 
springs and the best quality 
of pedal straps. Tae PEDALS, 
INSTEAD OF BEING COVERED 
WITH CARPET ARE POL 
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t@ I want this beautiful Parlor Organ introduced everywhere cmmediately ; hence the following $15.95 deduction 
from regular price. Only a limited number will be disposed of at this remarkably low offer, and positively no order 
will be filled for less than $65.00 after this limited time offer has expired, 

ry" - If you will clip this notice and mail it in a registered letter, together with 

rHIs SLIP Is $49.75 in money, (or by check on your bank,) I hereby agree to “so and ship 
you the above described organ, including Stool, Book and Music, with receipt 
h in full for $65.00. ¢@ If, after one year’s use, you are not entirely satisfied, 


you may return the Organ at my expense, and I hereby agree to refund you 
| Dante. F. BRatry, 





your money, with interest from day of remittance. [Signec 





1IANOFORT If you are not in need of an Organ perhaps you want a Pianoforte. New Rosewood Pianofortes, 
P! including Py and Music, ONLY @178.75 and upwards, 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. If you have time to spare please cal! and select the instrument in person. 


Address orcall upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





REVOLVEKS, Catalogues free. Addresp 
NS, GREAT WESTERN GuN Works, Pittsburg, Pa. 


| nati,O. Write for Catalogue No. 8. _ Free. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
two alike F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y 





BUG IES Best work in the U. 8. for the money 
G ENTERPRISE CARRIAGE CO., Cincin- 


ee 


ee ee 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician,—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p-ople 
_ PRINCIPAL NO8. OURES, PRICE 
vers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
habe Worm Fever, Worm Colic, 25 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
Diarrhea of ‘ Shildren or Adults 
Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic, . 
* Cholera orbus, Vomiting, 
* Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis, . yes 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache, 
Headaches, Sick H aches, Vertigo 
. Byspenata, Billious Stomach,. 
Suppressed or Painful Periods, . 
Whites. too Profuse Periods,..... 
bs roup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,. 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, ‘3S 
Rheumatiem, Rheumatic Pains,.. . 
Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues $0 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding. 
‘ ‘atarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 30 
Cough, violent coughs, 50 
Rebitity, Physical Weakness .50 
Disease, ; 5 
Debility 1.00 
. Urinary W calpenn, Wetting the bed 50 
Disease of the Heart, Paipitation. 1.00 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin 
ale Vial, free of charge, on receipt of —. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease & 
(14 pages), also Ithustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Addoen Humphreys’ Homeo va — 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, or 


TESTIMONY OF PHYSICIANS. 


rhe use of Compound Oxygen by physicians, as well 
in their own cases as in that of their patients, steadily 
increases. The reports received from them are usually 
guarded as might be expected Some however, give 
unequivocal testimony to the beneficent action of the 
new Treatment. Below will be found extracts from let- 
ters, which speak for themselves. The first is from a 
physic ian in Ohio, and is dated March 7th, 1883. In 
ordering another Treatment, he says: 

‘ You remember that a year ago I ordered a Treatment 
of Compound Oxygen, also a second and a third. My 
health improved so much that I attended to my general prac tice 
during the autumn and winter, riding twenty or thirty miles a 
day in the saddle—though not cured. Owing to the severe 
changes of temperature lately, my cough is returning, 
and I wish to try another Treatment.” 

A physician in Nebraska, in ordering a Treatment for 
4 consumptive patient, says, in reference to his own 
case 

“T would not be without it,and am anxious to see its 
effects on others, 

This physician had been compelled to give up his 
practice in 1881 on account of lung trouble. In Novem 
ber of that year he sent for Compound Oxygen and con- 
tinued its use during the winter and ensuing spring and 
summer with a steady improvement in his health 
which became so well established that he resumed his 
practice in the fall. In December, 1882, he wrote to us, 
saying: 
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“T am at my old location, devoting myself to active 
practice again, after using only three of your Compound 
Oxygen Treatments, LastspringI had given upall hope 
of ever getting well, as J was in a deplorable condition, 
and, as eve rybody thought, beyond all hope of recovery.” 

W. riting from Wyoming Territory, a physician, in or 
dering a Treatment sent to a town in Ohio says 


This is for a patient of mine, who wil] leave for that | 


place, She has been taking the Treatment with marked benefit 
and I do not wish her to be without it for any length of 
time So please forward immediately. 

“T am still taking mine with benefit, notwithstanding 
the fact of plenty of hard work and almost constant 
exposure. I have recently made a trip to Ohio fg ese 
becoming any the worse for it. Itis the first time I hav 
done so without suffering ill effects asa result. I affri- 
bule my escape this time to Compound Oxygen.” 

Our Treatise on C ompound Oxygen is sent free. It co 
tains a history of the discovery, nature, and action o! 
this new remedy for chronic diseases, and a record of 
many of the remarkable results which have so far at 
tended its use, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1109 & 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia 


40 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., post-paid. G.I. REED & OO., Nassen, N. Y. 





SERMONS 


AND 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES, 


By Rev. CHAUNCEY GILES. 


DOCTRINAL LECTURES, 
Who Was Jesus Christ? 
How Does the Lord Save Men” 
rhe Sufferings and Death of Jesus Christ. 
The Saving Efficacy of the Lord’s Blood 
The Punishment of Sin. 
The Forgiveness of Sin. 
. Purification from Sin Lllustrated by the Kefining © 
Gold and Silver 
rhe New and Old Atonement 
Union with the Lord: Its Nature, Means,and Blessed 
ness 
The Spiritual Wants of the Age. 
rhe True Idea of God 
rhe True Idea of Man 
. The Spir' ‘ual World. 
The World of Spirits, or Intermediate State. 
The World of Spirits the Place of Man's Final Judg- 
ment. 
The World of Spirits as a Place (or State) of Instrue- 
tion and Preparation for Heaven. 
7. Hell: Its Origin and Nature 
The Sufferings of the Wicked 
The Sufferings of the Wicked. Are they Eternal? 
. Heaven: Whatitis. Where and How Formed 
The Happiness of Heaven 
Heavenly Happiness; Endless and Ever Increasing 
SERMONS. 
The Light of the World 
The Elements of a Heavenly Character 
8. Love: The Light and Joy of Life 
. Onyx Stones; or, The Book of Life 
5. The Widow's Pot of Oil. 
. The Coming of the New Age 
7. Rest for the Weary and Heavy Laden 
. The Ministry of Fear 
. What is Evangelical! Religion 
The Conquest over Evil by Little and Littl 
- Modern Unbelief: Its Cause, Nature, and Remedy. 
The Resurrection of the Lord. 
8. The Laws of Ascent from a Natural to a Heavenly Life 
. Unity Among Brethren: Its Origin, Means, and 
Effects. 
. The Doctrines of the New Church the Measure of a 
Man 
}. The Death of the Body a Ministry of Life to the Sou 
The Divine Providence in National Affairs 
. Efficacious Prayer: The Conditions on which it is 
Answered 
The Nature and Use of Prayer 
. Love to the Lord: What it is and how Manifested 
21. The Church of the Future 
. The Law of Heavenly Reward. 
. Man’s Immeasurable Capacity to Love, 
to Enjoy. 
24. The Incarnation: Its Necessity, 


The above discourses by Mr. Giles are neatly printed 
on fine paper, and contain from 16 to 24 pages. When 
ordered singly the price is 2 cents each ; 6 copies, 10 
cents; 15 copies, 20 cents, mailed to any address 


I. N. GREGORY, 


Corner of Chestnut and Twenty-second Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


IT Sie: FREE 
lecane Persons Restored 

E'S GREAT 
NERVERESTORER 


for all BRAIN & NERVE DIsRASED. Only sure 

cure Jor Nerve Affections, Fits, Epilepsy, et 
INPALLIBLE if taken as dived ted. A ts as 
first day's use. Treatise and trial bottle free 
Fit patients, they paying a anges on box w 
received. Send names, P. O. and express acidre 
afflicted to DR. KLIN E,o21 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Druggists. BEWARE OF iMITA TING FRAUDS. 


| Painting, Deco- 
rating, ek For 
my eighty-eight page Illustrated Catalogue, address, 


inclosing three 8-cen<. stam 


3 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


to Know, and 


Nature, and Effects. 








® HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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You Dirty Boy! 


ALL THE LEADINC DRUCCISTS SELL PEARS’ SOAP. 
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BAVENO VELVETEEN. 


The PLAIN VELVETEEN ; ) THE BROCHE IN ALL 
in all the FASHION- a FASHIONABLE 
ABLE SHADES. : SHADES. 
The glossiness of the pile Tf it were not for the 
makes it equal in appear- 
ance to the best Silk Velvet. Ge. its not being made of silk. 


TRADE-MARK 
Gs4alSI9R4 


price, no one would suspect 


PRE-HEMINENTULYT 


The Only Real Substitute for Genoa Silk Velvet. 


Baveno Velveteen has won the suffrages of all discrim- 
inating ladies, and won them on its intrinsic merits, It 
has a surface which is simply perfect. Being woven 
softer and 


Jrom finer yarns than any other make, it is 
lighter to the touch, and much richer looking. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED RY MILLS & GIBB, NE W VORK. 


gv g00DS REASONS 











BY MAILI 


a Million In Stock. 


ET ipee rs MRS, THOMPSON'S 


axe 34> ; ‘ . PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 





Ek & CON ABD, ' 
ie L—The PATENT SPRING conforms itself 
head. 


( OAT Ct te shape to EVERY 
2.—They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wigoy look, 
FOr WORK evalianete have 
3. They canned tear er break apart, bul outwear 
In blocks of all sizes, colors an verse of any ware made. 
4.—They CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with 


end six Be 
stamps forsamples. Yale Silk Ww tery New rfinvensce 
; dampness, but keep t heir shape for years 
IF y U ANT 5.—Theydo not fade ae quickly, for they don’t require dressing as 
@ten an others. 
6.— They are only dreseed with a WET COMB,when they get MUSSED, 
“The most popular and eat- and are known to remain inorder for @ year without redress ing 
isfactory Corset t as regards t.—I GUARANTEE EVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
) Health, Comfort and Ele the money AY at 
” 8.—MO8 T IMPORTANT: Every lady can look young and atiractic 
gance of Form,” be eure with a THOMPSON Bh ey AS HUNDREDS WILL ACK) OWLEDOD 
and get they look ten yeare you 
9.—As Thave 10 diferent atylecaf THOMPSON WAV ES, every fancy 


can be gratificd. 
Madame Foy’s Improved PRIC ES irom OF to S38 ae mT M ware 
Also, the most LEG - SSO T ot 
CORSET SWITCH BS. {rom $6 to 860. GRAY HAIT 
awp A SPECIALTY. 
7 Rewore or parties aneapeseinn, Se oot 
aves representing them te be e 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. ] Thom peon Wave, asi do not allow any other 
| Deaicr te sell my goods. 
It is particularly adapted | RS 6 THOMPSON. or 
fy thane resent style of arene. » v. + 
eby all leading dea- | Wo. £2 Kast 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
ers. Price by mail $1.30” Foy. HARMON |___ sine eat es 
& CO., New Haven, Conn sssinadin 
Lady Agents. employment 
| and good salar pales S City 
Skirt and § cs ertere, cfu 
Sample outfit Pree, A re ress Queen 
City Suspender Co., Cincinnati,O 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN 


FOR CHRONIC DISEASES. 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND GREAT 
DEBILITY. 


The subjoined report in the case of a young lady in 
Minneapolis, Minn., shows how quickly Compound Oxy- 
gen acts upon the nervous centres and gives a new vi- 
tality to the whole nervous system : 

“Tt is now six weeks,” writesthe mother of our patient, 
“since our daughter began taking your Home Treat- 
ment, and we can truly say that it has done more for 
, on during this time than any other medicine could have 

one. 

“ She was suffering from severe nervous prostration and 
great debility of the whole system, which had only been 
aggravated for two months previous by using medicines 
harsh for the stomach, causing much gastric irritation. 

“We truly feel more than gratified with the result of 
the Compound Oxygen, and wish her-to continue its use 
until she is relieved from some ef the standing difficul- 
ties she has had from a young’girl: She is now able to 
be around the house, can eat any easily digested food 
with moderation, and, as a rule, sleeps much better 
nights. * * * She has been troubled with chronic 
constipation fromachild. TheOxygen has given more 
relief to her than any other remedy ever tried.” 

In this case,as in many others where there is a dis- 
eased and highly sensitive nervousorganization, a seem- 
ing aggravation of symptoms occurred on first using the 
oaysen, showing its quick penetration and active force. 
“Her symptoms,” says the report, “were worse for 
awhile, and she was more neryous and very sensitive to 
the effects of the Oxygen on inhaling, but she can now 
take it regularly without difficulty.” 


“NO FAITH.IN IT.” 

It is but natural that physicians who know little or 
nothing of Compound Oxygen should class it with the 
nostrums of the day, and when inquired of in to 
it, answer that they have “no faith init.” Itrarely hap- 
pens, however, that a change of opinion does not take 

lace whenever they can be induced to give it a trial, as 

n the case mentioned below, which we take from the 
letter of one of our as Shelby County, Ind. : 

“When we moved here the physician of this place, 
Dr. ——, was treating a woman for consumption, and of 
course I knew that he was Only helping her into the 
grave. Sol took him your treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen and insisted that hetry it, but he had no faith in it. 
After two-or three months, I concluded to advise the 


woman herself to use it, even if it was ste’ in ahead 
of our M.D. So,as soon as I told the la y about it, she 
wanted me to send for a. Treatment: But when the 
epee heard of it he insisted on sending for it him- 
self. The woman improvéd from the commencement of its 


use. Since then the doctor has used it in several other cases 
with gratifying results.” 


“BOUNDLESS GRATITUDE.” 

Writing from Crockett’s Depot, Va., in March last a 
patient says: 

“ Your chronic.grumbler is still living, but he does not 
come to-day as a grumbler, dut with boundless gratitude 
to the Eternal for directing me to you, His we 
eternal thanks to you for your kindness, * * * With 
all _ terrible weather we have been experiencing, I 
am better.” 


; DROPSY. 

A ent in Texarkana, Ark., in writing for a new 
supply of O nm, makes the following report of the 
effects of our entin a case of dropsy. BAYS : 


“TI divided my last supply of @xygen with a sick child, 
| who had the dropsy and who also had heart disease from 
his birth. When I began using the Oxygen with him i 
as a case as J ever saw. He is now able to 
be up and walk about the house. The dropsy is ali gone, 
and I would have great hopes of his entire recovery if 
it were not for the heart disease. Those who saw him 
when I began to treat him say it is more like the 
dead to life than anything they ever witnessed.” 


‘“‘HAVEN’T WORDS TO EXPRESS MY 
HAPPINESS.”’ 





So writes a géntleman from Minersville, Pa., a year 
after using our’Treatment: 

“ By referring to your Record,” he says, IE pe will see 
that I ordered pe Treatment a a ago. 
I followed your ions tn every partioular, am 
happy to say that I feel better now than I ever remem- 
ber feeling; in fact,am well. Only one troubles 


me, and that is raising of phlegm on taking @ cold 
Digestion almost perfect; can eat anything. 80 much for 
my case. I can say no more. IJ haven’ to express 


my happiness. I can only thank you.” 

There are many of our patients who would be abile to 
| make as good a report as this if they were as careful as 
the writer of the above in following our instructions 
“in every particular.” * 


BRONCHIAL TROUBLE. 

ntleman in Warren, Pa.. who had a Treatment 

last fall, sent for another in April last. In ordering it he 
wrote: 

“For the past two or three years I have been troubled 
more or less with inflammation of the bronchial tubes, and 
I think also from some form of Gyspepeie Keng by de- 
pressed feeling in the chest, especially so jate in the day 


after eatingand becoming tired. Last fall I thought 

would be obliged to leave my business. My brother seit 
for an O Treatment, and by using it J received 20 
much that I have been attending to all winter 


IT am y comfortably well, although I still haye a 
little inflammation in my chest at times. I have recom- 
mended it to several of my friends who are unwell, and 
am going to continue its use myself.” 


‘CANNOT TELL YOU HOW THANK- 
FUL I AM.” 











A patient in Bridgeport, ‘nd. says: 
| “It is almost a yearsince I wrote you, but had I not 
| been feeling exceedingly well you would have. been 
| bothered frequently with my letters. It is ayear the 15th 
of March since I received my last Treatment, and I have 
ined about an eighth left, and when my lungs get to fee!- 
ng bad I inhale a time or two and then I am all right. 
posse St aen Sow Qanins Fam gee for the and 
health you have givenme. Why, when I think of the per- 
eon you undertook to cure and then of my present self, | 
| can scarcely believe myself to be that person,” 





Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent 
covery, nature, andaction of this new remedy, 
which have so far attended its use. 

DEpostrory IN NEw Yor«.—Dr. John 


Sree of charge. Tt contains a history of the dis- 
and a record of many of the remarkable results 


Turner, 862 Broadway, who has charge of our 


Depository in New York city, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may 


be consulted by letter or in person. 


DeposiToRY oN Pactric Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


FRAUDS AND ImITarions.—Let it be clearly understood that Com 


und Oxygen is only 


made and dispensed by the undersigned. Any substance made elsewhere, and ealled Com- 
pound Oxygen, is spurious and worthless, and those who buy it simply throw away their. money, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


as they will in the end discover. 


MD? 1109 and 1111 Girard St, (Between Crestuxt & Market), Phila., Pa. 
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